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Passing  In 

REVIEW 


Hectic 

is  the  word  for  this  post- 
midsemester season,  what 
with  two  major  productions 
of  Mustard  and  Cheese,  the 
prom,  house  parties,  society 
elections,  term  reports,  and 
the  dismal  prospect  of  ex- 
ams. Not  to  mention  job 
worries  if  you’re  a senior. 
The  biggest  of  these  doings 
socially  is  the  junior  prom. 
Responsible  for  the  innova- 
tion, suggested  before  but 
never  really  put  through,  of 
having  mixed  orchestras  — 
white  and  colored  — are 
Eugene  Caller  and  Phil 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Eugene  Caller. 
The  handsome  mug  below  is 
Caller’s.  At  left  is  the  crucial 
operation  scene  from  “Men 
in  White.” 

The  Best  Story 

of  the  month  is  about  A1 
Rights,  Mustard  and  Cheese 
impressario,  who  tells  it  on 
himself.  It  seems  that  Le- 
high’s long  haired  boy  (when 
he  needs  a haircut  it’s  time 
for  a show)  paid  a visit  to 
the  Bethlehem  hospital  to 
get  some  local  color  for 

continued  on  page  one 


Here  is  Mel  Koontz  alone  in  the  cage  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lion.  The 
huge  lion  crouches  — then  springs  at  Koontz. 
Man  and  lion  clinch  while  onlookers  feel  their 


nerves  grow  tense.  Even  with  the  lion’s  jaw 
only  inches  from  his  throat,  Mel  Koontz  shows 
himself  complete  master  of  the  savage  beast. 
No  doubt  about  his  nerves  being  healthy! 


*'  I guess  you  havexo 
be  particular  about 
your  cigarette,  Mel. 
I’ve  often  won- 
dered if  Camels 
are  diflferent  from 
other  kinds.*’ 


Ill  say  it 
makes  a 


me  what 
cigarette 
I smoke” 

savs 

*>IEL  KOOIVTZ  to 
PEXN  PHILLIPS 


"Take it  from  me,  Penn,  any  one-cigarette’s- 
as-good-as-another  talk  is  the  bunk.  There 
are  a lot  of  angles  to  consider  in  smoking. 
Camel  is  the  cigarette  I know  really  agrees 
with  me  on  all  counts.  My  hat’s  off  to  ’em 
for  real,  natural  mildness  — the  kind  that 
doesn’t  get  my  nerves  ragged — or  make  my 
throat  raspy.  T’d  walk  a mile  for  a Camel!  ’ ” 


PEOPLE  DO  APPRECIATE  THE 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 

IN  CAMELS 


THEY  ARE  THE 

LARGEST-SELLING 

CIGARETTE  IN  AMERICA 


MEL  KOONTZ  was  schooling  a "big  cat”  for  a new  movie 
when  Penn  Phillips  got  to  talking  cigarettes  with  him. 
Perhaps,  like  Mr.  Phillips,  you,  too,  have  wondered  if  there 
is  a distinct  difference  between  Camels  and  other  cigarettes. 
Mel  Koontz  gives  his  slant,  above.  And  millions  of  men 
and  women  find  what  they  want  in  Camels.  Yes,  those 
costlier  tobaccos  in  Camels  do  make  a difference! 


Camels  are  a match- 
less blend  of  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS  - Turkish 
and  Domestic 


OXE  SMOKER  TEllS  ANOTHER... 

'‘Camels 

a^jeewith 


'We  know  tobacco 
because  we  grow 

it We  smoke 

Camels  because 
we  jmgwigbaccg 


TOBACCO 
PLANTERS  SAY 


“I  know  the  kind 
of  tobacco  used 
for  various 
cigarettes, ’’says 
Mr.  Beckham 
W right,  who  has 
spent  19  years  growing  tobacco 
— knows  it  from  the  ground  up. 
“Camel  got  my  choice  grades  this 
year  — and  many  years  back,” 
he  adds.“I’m  talking  about  what 
I know  when  I say  Camels  sure 
enough  are  made  from  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS.” 


Mr.  George  Crum- 
baugh,  another 
well-known  plant-  t 
er,  had  a fine  to-  . 
bacco  crop  last 
year.  “My  best  ^ 
yet,”  he  says.  “And  the  Camel 
people  bought  all  the  choice  lots 
— paid  me  more  than  I ever  got 
before,  too.  Naturally,  Camel’s 
the  cigarette  I smoke  myself. 
Most  planters  favor  Camels.” 

—PSHL  “I’ve  grown 
over  87,000 
pounds  of  to- 
bacco in  the  past 
five  years,”  says 
this  successful 
planter,  Mr.  Cecil  White,  of 
Danville,  Kentucky.  “The  best 
of  my  last  crop  went  to  the 
Camel  people  at  the  best  prices, 
as  it  so  often  does.  Most  of  the 
other  planters  around  here  sold 
their  best  grades  to  Camel,  too. 
I stick  to  Camels  and  I know 
I’m  smoking  choice  tobaccos.” 


“My  four 
brothers  and  I ^ 
have  been  \ 
planting  to-  ' 
bacco  for  21  A 
years,”  Mr. 

John  Wallace,  Jr.,  says.  “Camel 
bought  up  every  pound  of  my 
last  crop  that  was  top  grade  — 
bought  up  most  of  the  finer  to- 
bacco in  this  section,  too.  I’ve 
been  smoking  Camels  for  17-18 
years  now.  Most  other  planters 
are  like  me  — we’re  Camel 
smokers  because  we  know  the 
quality  that  goes  into  them.” 


Copyright,  1938,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
Winston-Salem.  North  Carolina 
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PASSING  IN  REVIEW 


cMiitinucd  from  the  cover 

“Men  in  White.”  A doctor  Iriend  had  invited  him  to  see 
some  operations.  A rather  major  job  of  bloody  surgery  left 

our  hero  unmoved.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  op- 
eration, a simple  appendec- 
tomy, everything  went  black. 
The  next  thing  he  knew  he 
was  relaxing  in  a white 
metal  chair  and  a nurse  was 
saying  “Drink  this.” 

Keiste  Jaiiiilis, 

author  of  “Unbroken  to  the 
Sky  ...”  (page  2)  is  royal- 
ty. His  grandfather  was  a 
royal  member  of  the  court 
of  the  late  Tsar  of  Russia. 


A Surer  Sign 

of  the  presence  of  Spring  than  the  hackneyed  robin 
is  the  following  routine  notice  which  appears  in  the  B. 
and  W.  every  year  about  this  time.  From  the  April  12 
edition: 

FKESH-MKX  who  took  fleineiitary  lalioratory  last  semester 
may  obtain  refunds  on  their  deposits  by  calling  at  the 
bursar's  office  oetween  s a.  m.  and  4:80  o'clock. 

It’s  funny  to  read  about  it  in  the  paper,  but  it’s  not  so 
funny  to  the  student  who  completes  the  course  and  needs 
money  to  buy  books  and  pay  fees  for  next  semester. 
There  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  the  clerical  work  in- 
volved shouldn’t  be  completed  in  at  the  most  a week  after 
the  end  of  the  semester. 

Brother  Diikek 

in  collaboration  with 
Dave  Hughes  and  Joe 
Boyle,  concocted  what  is 
probably  the  most  amus- 
ing feature  of  the  year 
(page  16).  And  wrote  a 
good  sound  article  on  edu- 
cation (which  is  held  over 
for  next  month).  And 
ghosted  Peg  Sterrett’s  ar- 
ticle on  page  9.  Three  ar- 
ticles for  one  issue! 

But  what  especially  sur- 
prises and  pleases  us  is 
Brother  Dukek’s  recent  B.  and  W.  article,  “Pass  the  Re- 
organization Bill.”  The  Bill  wasn’t  passed,  but  Bill’s  (our 
Bill’s)  article  caused  many  a Lehighite  who  had  pre- 
viously been  against-it-because-Roosevelt-was-for  it,  to 
really  read  the  thing  for  the  first  time,  admit  that  per- 
haps the  legislation  was  desirable. 

The  Evening 

after  she  starred  in  a special  showing  of  a recent  Must- 
ard and  Cheese  hit  before  the  kids  of  Broughal  High 
School,  P.eg  Sterret  (see  cover  and  page  9)  received  six- 
teen phone  calls  from  high  school  boys. 


Eric  Weiss, 

the  owner  of  the  face  pictured  below,  is  not  really  a 
nasty  man.  He  is  one  of  our  best  writers.  For  our  last 
issue  he  wrote  a short 
story  titled  “Venus  in 
October.”  When  it  first 
came  to  our  desk  we 
saw  that  it  was  a po- 
tent bit  of  fiction.  It 
didn’t  mince  words.  But 
we  also  saw  that  it  was 
an  exceptionally  well 
written  story.  And  so 
we  used  it  — not  be- 
cause it  was  a realistic 
treatment  of  a sex 
theme,  but  because  it 
created  human  char- 
acters which  we 
could  recognize,  situa- 
tions which  were  real,  - 
because  its  expression 
was  sincere  and  elo- 
quent. 


Two  letters  were  written  to  the  “Brown  and  White.” 
A Mr.  de  Beauchamp  found  the  story  indecent  and  point- 
less. Our  erstwhile  contributor  John  Kelly  countered 
with  a witty  broadside  in  which  he  found  the  story 
“decent”  and  “well  chosen.” 

All  we  can  say  is  that  unlike  most  college  magazines 
the  REVIEW  has  never  made  a point  of  pornography, 
and  that  in  deference  to  the  de  Beauchamps  we  have 
always  demanded  of  a story  with  a sex  theme  that  it  be 
not  only  good  but  considerably  better  than  average 
before  it  finds  a place  in  our  columns.  We’re  sorry  to 
have  offended  anyone.  But  if  ever  again  we  have  to 
choose  between  good  writing  and  editorial  prudery  our 
choice  can  only  be  the  same. 

We  Heard 

a nasty  rumor  about  a subversive  red  element  on  the 
campus,  and  went  to  an  authority  for  the  facts.  Francis 
J.  Trembley,  Biology  Department,  told  us  that  yes  it  was 
true  the  campus  was  overrun 
with  little  red  squirrels.  Yes, 
the  chased  the  big  gray  ones. 

Yes,  there  was  fierce  compe- 
tition for  food  between  the 
reds  and  the  grays.  But  he 
branded  as  maliciously  false 
the  story  that  the  little  red 
ones  were  rapidly  wiping  out 
the  big  grays  by  cornering 
them  and  snipping  off  with 
their  teeth  their  means  of  re- 
production. “The  grays,”  he 
said  with  dignity,  “are  hold- 
ing their  own.” 

Mr.  Trembley  now  writes 
a regular  column  for  the 
“Bethlehem  Globe  Times” 
entitled  “Communing  With 
Nature.”  He  should  know. 

The  picture?  Oh,  that’s  a shot  taJcen  by  Irwin  Wolf 


pontinued  on  page  two 
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The  Lehigh  Review 


UNBROKEN  TO  THE  SKY  . . . 

Kioisto  .laiiiilis  '38 


The  boy  tapped  a stick  against  the 
trunk  of  a tree.  He  sighed  softly  and 
gazed  at  the  too-familiar  landscape. 
All  day  he  had  waited  and  watched. 
He  had  seen  the  dawn  in  the  East: 
he  had  heard  the  deep,  sleepy  hum 
of  a hive  of  bees,  languid  in  the  heat 
of  the  noon-day  sun;  now  it  was 
evening,  and  he  was  weary. 

He  thought  again  of  the  wrinkled 
man,  old  in  j'ears  and  wisdom,  who 
had  gi\-en  him  directions. 

“You  must  be  cautious  and  per- 
severing, my  lad,”  he  had  said.  “Wait 
until  he  is  settled  for  the  night.  Then 
slip  forward  swiftly  and  silently,  and 
place  the  bridle  over  him.  He  will 
rear  and  buck  for  all  your  soothing 
words  but  do  not  let  him  go,  and 
he  will  serve  you.  Two  things  you 
must  remember;  you  must  not  be  im- 
patient nor  must  you  be  discouraged 
or  you  will  lose  him.” 

Was  that  the  sound  of  beating 


An  Allegory  without 
a moral,  of  art  and  the 
struggle  of  youth  for  it 


wings  in  the  air?  The  stick  dropped 
to  the  ground  as  the.  boy  strained 
his  eyes  to  look  up.  Pegasus!  His 
pulses  quickened.  He  grew  tense  as 
Ihe  winged  horse  descended.  Its 
hooves  were  barely  firm  on  the 
ground  but  the  boy  darted  forward. 
The  horse  turned  its  head  at  the 
sound,  and  the  bridle  was  in  place. 
A struggle,  and  then  he  grew  fright- 
ened. The  old  man  was  wrong.  This 
creature  could  never  be  captured. 
The  boy’s  arms  ached.  Nothing  was 
worth  this  effort.  The  reins  slipped 
from  his  hands.  The  winged  horse 
rose  in  the  air  and  disappeared.  The 
boy  turned  toward  home  with  bowed 
head  and  dragging  feet. 

The  shadows  grew  longer  and 
longer  until  at  last  they  melted  into 
soft  darkness.  There  was  no  one  to 
see  the  horse  that  glided  into  the 
meadow  and  sped  over  the  grass. 
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Passing  in  Keviov  . . . 

continued  iroin  iKig:e  one 

last  year  about  this  time.  It  seems  someone  got  the  bright 
idea  of  running  a communist  flag  up  the  University  pole 
to  celebrate  May  Day.  A flag  was  made  by  hand,  run 
up  the  pole  early  in  the  morning,  left  to  fly  in  the  breeze 
on  ropes  cut  so  that  the  flag  could  not  be  run  down.  It 
remained  there  until  late  afternoon  when  a steeplejack 
finally  scaled  the  pole,  threw  the  emblem  to  the  ground 
where  it  was  caught  by  William  Gill,  the  lad  who  dis- 
plays it  in  the  picture.  It  was  fun  while  it  lasted.  But 
not  from  the  Administration’s  standpoint.  For  the  first  of 
May,  besid.es  being  international  labor  day,  also  happened, 
more  modestly,  to  be  Lehigh’s  Sub-Freshman  Day,  and 
the  campus  was  thronged  with  prospective  students  and 
their  doting  parents. 

Who  hung  the  flag  is  an  open  secret  about  the  cam- 
pus. It  was  a cooperative  venture  engineered  by  several 
members  of  one  of  the  more  prominent  fraternities.  The 
hangers  were  pranksters  and  not  communists. 

Praolioally 

at  the  time  we  were  readj'  to  go  to  press  photo-editor 
Bob  Williamson  rushed  in  with  an  IDEA.  It  seems  that 
Life,  which  is  another  good  magazine,  ran  a feature 
called  “Birth  of  a Baby”.  Like  our  good  Go\’ernor  Earle, 
who  has  baned  the  magazine  in  Pennsylvania,  we  were 
suitably  shocked.  Surely  the  few  thousand  or  so  liv’es 
which  will  be  sax’ed  by  the  knowledge  imparted  in  Life’s 
spread  is  hardly  worth  the  loss  of  John  Doe  junior’s  in- 
nocence! In  the  proper  spirit  of  righteous  indignation  we 
told  Bob  to  go  ahead  with  the  IDEA.  His  result,  on  page 
17,  is  quite  something. 

— L.  C'.  S. 


. . . a Young  Man’s  Fancy  turns 


F]very  [jack  wrafjfjed  in  two  jackets 
of  Cello|)liane;  the  Of  TfCR  jacket 
opens  from  tlie  BOTTOM. 


i ; 


In  fact, 

In  llic  Spring 
'J'lio  yttung  man 
Himself  tmns 
Not  lightly, 

IIul  lovingly 
I'o  the  gal  . , . 

( )r  the  cigandlt; 
riiars  blessed  with 
I resli  charm. 

'I  oday’s 
Man-turningest 
rigarelte  is 
I )onhle-mellow 
Old  Gold. 

Its  rieli 

Prize  cro[)  lohaeeos 
Are  chaperoned 
High  I to  y<m 
By  a stale-proof 
Package  . . . 
Ilouhle-Cellojtliane 
I )onhle-sealed. 
Every  Old  Gold 
^on  light 
Is  exactly 
As  fresh, 
Pnll-llavored 
And  douhle-rnellow 
As  the  minute 
It  Was  made. 
d'ern[)tingly  fresh 
As  a dehiitanle’s 
hips! 

Yeah,  man! 

Spring  is 
Here! 


TUNE  IN  oil  Ol'J  Guld  a Hullywuod  ScTccusCoo^tOt  every  TueatJay  and  fliursday  CuluiiiBia  Nflwork,  CoaHl'tO'fafast 


For  Finer,  FH ESHER  Flavor  . . . Smoke  Doiihic-Mcilow  Old  Colds 


SOUR  GRAPES : 

An  Anonymous  Phi  Bete  ('on- 
siders  the  “Belly  B rass” 

I feel  lousy.  All  educated  people  feel 
lousy.  It’s  becau.se  learning-  is  so  diffi- 
cult I guess.  It  isn’t  enough  that  we 
should  Know  in  the  abstract;  the  rec- 
onciliation of  that  abstract  knowledge 
with  one’s  emotions  and  philosphy  is 
where  the  pain  of  education  comes  in. 
And  if  one  is  honest,  that  step  cannot 
be  omitted. 

I’ve  just  completed  my  education  of 
honoraries,  having  made  the  best  of 
the  lot  (Phi  Betta  Kappa),  and  miss- 
ing out  on  the  so-called  “curriculum 
honorary”  created  in  its  day  for  those 
who  couldn’t  get  elected  to  the  one  I 
just  pledged.  I’ve  gone  through  the 
mill.  I made  the  biggest,  refused  to 
join  one  offered  me  in  my  freshman 
year  (becau.se  at  that  time  I thought 
what  the  hell),  and  was  rejected  by 
the  one  I wanted. 

“Geez  ...  a Phi  Bete ! Congratula- 
tions.” It  sounded  swell  while  it  lasted. 


Then  1 started  to  think,  and  nothing  is 
as  swell  when  you  think.  Honoraries 
are  just  labels.  You  tag  yourself  or 
get  tagged  with  a piece  of  brass,  a 
seeable,  feelable  label. 

I too  was  labeled.  But  instead  of 
feeling  like  a tin  god,  I was  depressed. 
All  honoraries  have  “significance”. 
And  Phi  Bete  connotes,  supposedly,  a 
cultured,  civilized,  well  informed  in- 
dividual. But  I know  I’m  still  waging 
a losing  fight  to  get  a decent  educa- 
tion. And  so  it  took  me  se-i^eral  days 
of  distracted  thought  to  lo.se  a small 
part  of  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  en- 
gendered by  the  feeling  that  I had 
received  something  bigger  than  I de- 
served. On  an  absolute  scale  I’m  far 
from  being  what  my  new  key  is  sup- 
posed to  mean.  It’s  only  relative  to 
the  other  pledges  that  I can  accept  my 
election. 

But  I’ve  reconciled  that  apparent 
pai-adox  now.  Honoraries,  I’ve  found, 
can  only  be  important  to  those  who 
aren’t  members.  The  rest  of  us  know. 
We  find  awe  only  for  other  men;  so 
the  real  excitement  of  an  election  ini- 
tiates with  the  public  announcement, 
the  picture  in  the  paper,  and  the  usual 
congratulations  from  your  more  polite 


friends.  A few  of  the  elected  men,  less 
honest  than  the  rest,  act  the  part  of 
the  little  great  man.  But  I suspect  the 
rest  of  us  accept  the  key  and  go  to 
the  meetings  to  try  to  prevent  the 
more  dishonest  from  the  mutual  ad- 
miration of  each  other’s  navels  where- 
on is  suspended  the  belly  brass. 

Since  the  election  of  my  curriculum 
honorary  my  friends  have  been  avoid- 
ing me.  It’s  not  halitosis.  They  know 
I missed  it,  and  they  are  afraid  to  tell 
me.  I’m  fond  of  them  and  I hate  treat- 
ment like  that.  And  I hate  to  see  them 
squirm  with  troubled  consciences.  On 
any  relative  standard  of  the  average 
of  the  other  members  I should  have 
made  it.  Unfortunately  I never  got 
around  to  reading  Dale  Carnegie,  but 
wasted  my  time  reading  less  practical 
stuff.  Sure  I’m  griped.  This  is  sour 
grapes.  And  I’m  glad  I know  it;  it 
helps  to  keep  me  objective. 

As  one  of  my  friends  puts  it:  “The 
members  of  an  honorary  elect  the 
members  of  that  honorary.”  Smart 
man,  he  too  was  given  the  blackball. 
He  reads  too  much,  refusing  to  be 
sucked  in  by  the  idealistic  hokum  of  a 
pui-poseless  organization.  He  con- 

continued  on  page  twenty-five 


I'VE  ENJOYEP  SOME  VEPCv' 

MELLOW  EVENINGS  SINGING 
TWE  OLP  SONGS 
AND  SMOKING  THATS  A PERFECT 

PRINCE  ALBEPa  COMBINATION 


VES,  ANO  THERE  ARE  MILLIONS 
OF  US  WHO  FEEL  THE  SAME 

WAV  ABOUT  THAT./ 

GCX)t>  FELLOWSHIP  CERTAINUV 
REACHES  THE  HEIGHTS 
WHEN  WE  PRINCE  ALBERT 
SMOKERS  ARE  ENJOYING 

OUR  favorite  tobacco/ 


WE'VE  LEARNED  THE  SECRET  OF 
PIPE  JOy  EARiy— PRINCE  ALBERT! 

\r$  QUAUTV  TOBACCO— NO  BITE, 
NO  RAWNESS,  JU^  MILO, 
MELLOW  TAST/  5M0KINGI 


Copy rijrht,  1938.  R.  J.  Reynolde  Tobacco  (Jo 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
fuls of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don’t  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed} 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


klNCE 

Albert 

THE  NATIONAL 
JOY  SMOKE 
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pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2*oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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by  Bill  Gottlieb  ’38 


There  can  be  little  question  as 
to  the  almost  hypnotic  appeal 
that  the  colored  singer  of  Scotch 
songs — Maxine  Sullivan — has  upon 
a good  part  of  the  public.  The  way 
in  which  she  quiets  the  tightly 
packed,  boisterious  Onyx  Club  these 
nights  and  makes  the  cash  customers 
sit  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  in  or- 
der to  hear  her  smooth  lyrics  should 
be  ample  proof.  More  matreial  evi- 
dence can  be  seen  in  the  Victor  com- 
pany’s luring  her  from  Vocalion  at  a 
reputedly  fancy  price. 

But  possibly  her  biggest  achieve- 
ment to  date  was  her  billing  as  the 
“Queen  of  Swing”  at  Harlem’s  Ap- 
pollo  theater,  a Mecca  for  the  better 
Negro  talent.  And  therein  lies  the 
difficulties.  To  call  her  “one  of  the 
best”  was  all  right  to  all  the  swing 
fans  and  Harlemites.  But  to  call  her 
the  “Queen”  was  too  much  for  the 
legion  of  jitterbugs  who  swear  by 
Queen  Ella  Fitzgerald.  And  rightly 
so.  Maxine  Sullivan  (her  name  was 
originally  Williams  before  she  scored 
with  “Loch  Lommond”  and  started 
a craze)  has  unusual  qualities.  She 
is  different.  Her  soft,  smooth  treat- 
ments of  Old-World  ballads  was  a 
pleasing  reaction  from  the  harder, 
hotter  current  favorites.  Then  too, 
she  is  pretty  and  strikes  an  unusual 
figure  beneath  a solitary,  narrow  spot 
at  the  Onyx.  Lastly,  she  is  being 
coached  by  her  discoverer,  the  able 
Claude  Thornhill  and  backed  by 
John  Kirby’s  Spirits  of  Rhythm,  prob- 
ably the  best  small  unit  we  have 
today. 

Ella  Fitzgerald  may  not  have  so 
slim  a figure  nor  the  atmosphere  of 
an  intimate  club  room;  but  she  has 
a voice — a voice  that  doesn’t  have  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  on 
the  impersonal  phonograph  record 
where  Maxine’s  flaws  are  most  read- 
ily heard — a weak  voice  that  would 
be  worthless  without  a “mike”;  lack 
of  inventiveness;  bad  control  of  dif- 
ficult notes.  All  the  opposite  of  these 
Ella  has  in  abundance,  whether  heard 
in  a dance  hall,  on  the  stage,  or  over 


a radio  or  record.  When  Ella  finishes 
a note,  I usually  feel  an  authoritative 
finality  to  it  that  will  not  be  equalled 
in  a long  time,  if  ever.  It  has  solidity 
and  vigor  and  powerfully  original 
rhythm. 

But  compare  them  for  yourself. 
Maxine  caresses  the  recording  re- 
ceiver to  good  advantage  in  Victor’s 
Moments  Like  This  and  Please  Be 
Kind  and  in  Vocation’s  Nice  Work 
If  You  Can  Get  It  and  Easy  To  Love. 
In  bad  taste  is  Victor’s  It  Was  A 
Lover  And  A Lass  and  Dark  Eyes, 
both  of  which  are  completely  over- 
done. Ella  may  be  heard  in  her  own 
band’s  I Was  Doing  All  Right  and 
It’s  Wonderful  and  in  Chick  Webb’s 
12  inch  record  Hallelujah!  and  I Want 
To  Be  Happy  and  Webb’s  I Got  A 
Guy.  This  last  is  backed  by  Harlem 
Congo  with  Chick  doing  the  maddest 
drumming  since  Krupa’s  Sing,  Sing, 
Sing.  (All  records  issued  by  Decca.) 

A more  logical  claimant  to  Ella’s 
throne  than  Maxine  is  that  ole  Rock- 
in’ Chair  Lady,  Mildred  Bailey.  She 
and  her  husband  Red  Norvo  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swing)  have  done  Bruns- 
wick proud  in  their  last  crop  of 
platters.  Her  inflectuous  voice  finishes 
off  perfectly  Red’s  lilting  xylophone 
and  the  brisk,  yet  relatively  subdued, 
swing  of  the  rest  of  the  band. 
There’s:  How  Can  You  Forget  and 

There’s  A Boy  In  Harlem;  More 
Than  Ever  and  A Serenade  To  The 
Stars;  It’s  Wonderful  and  Always 
And  Always;  I Was  Doing  All  Right 
and  Love  Is  Here  To  Stay.  Take  note 
of  Jerry  Jerome’s  tenor,  especially  on 
the  last  side.  Under  her  own  name 
and  the  Vocalion  label,  Mildred  does 
In  The  Land  Of  The  Sky  Blue 
Waters  and  Lover  Come  Back  To  Me. 

ALBUMS 

Leopold  Stokowski  does  his  part 
for  the  Easter  holidays  with  music 
from  Wagner’s  religious  drama  — 
Parsifal.  It  is  a solemn,  distinguished 
composition  and  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra treats  it  with  a reverence  that 

eotitimie<i  on  page  twenty-seven 


Latest  Victor  Releases 
Now  Available  for 
Hoiiseparty  . . . 


25814 — 

Ti  - Pi  - Tin 
Please  Be  Kind 

Benny  Goodman 


25815 — 

Yearning 
'Deed  I Do 

Tommy  Dorsey 


25818 — 

Where  Have  We  Met  Before? 

Let  Me  Whisper 

Guy  Lombardc 


25821 — 

I Dance  Alone 
Rinka  Tinka  Man 

Bunny  Berigar 


25819 — 

Cry,  Baby,  Cry 

You'll  Be  Reminded  of  Me 

Larry  Clintor 


PHILLIPS’ 

Music  Store 

24  Elast  Third  Street 

Phone  2500 
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Tasty  Sandwich: 


Stimnieii 


“PELLEAS  and  MELISANDE” 

John  Sabol  and  Barbara  Jacobs  in  one 
of  the  most  memorable  productions  of 
Lehigh’s  history,  the  recent  poetic  trag- 
edy of  Maurice  Maeterlink. 


Two  big  ex-Broadway  hits,  a poetic  tragedy,  and 
a student  written  musical  comedy  will  be  the  impres- 
sive record  of  the  combined  Mustard  and  Cheese 
Dramatic  Workshop  forces  when  they  close  the  cur- 
rent season  at  8:30  on  the  evening  of  May  8 with 
the  presentation  in  the  auditorium  of  Broughal  High 
School  of  the  Dukek-Hughes  Musical  Comedy, 
‘‘Night  in  Armor.” 


Miislard  and  Cheese  romps 
through  its  most  active  sea- 
son with  the  forthcoming  pro- 
ductions of  ^^Men  in  White” 
and  the  31iisieal  “Night  in 
Armor.” 
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Being  Leading  Lady  . . 

by  Margaret  Sterrett 
as  told  to  Bill  Dukek  ’38 


Mustard  and  cheese  asked 
for  it.  Now  look  what’s  hap- 
pened. Of  course  I’m  in  favor 
of  having  women  in  the  plays  and 
musicals!  I’ve  had  a lot  of  fun. 

“Men  in  White?”  Well,  I play  th.e 
part  of  Laura,  chief  love  interest,  you 
know.  I try  to  be  light  and  gay  in 
the  grimness  of  the  hospital,  and 
every  once  in  a while,  A1  Dechnik, 
who  plays  the  part  of  Dr.  Ferguson, 
has  a love  scene  with  me.  No,  I’m 
not  frivolous.  I just  can’t  understand, 
at  first,  that  duty  and  devotion  to 
science  come  before  love.  Hocky  and 
I . . . that’s  Casey  Sloane,  he  plays 
Dr.  Hochberg,  have  several  bitter 
words.  He  thinks  I ought  to  be 
spanked  for  trying  to  take  George 
away  from  his  work.  Of  course  he 
has  a perfect  right  to.  After  all, 
Hocky  brought  me  into  the  world, 
and  has  doctored  Dad  and  me  ever 
since. 

Rehearsals?  Lord  yes,  every  night! 
And  then  some.  We’ve  gotten  used 
to  that  though.  I do  everything  but 
sleep  and  eat  in  Drown  hall.  And  it’s 
lots  of  fun  working  with  Mr.  Rights, 
bulling  to  all  the  boys  who  dash  in 
and  out  with  properties  and  stage 
troubles  and  a million  other  chings. 

I’m  in  no  position  to  make  predic- 
tions. The  play  is  darned  good,  and 
Mr.  Rights  has  solved  the  set  prob- 
lems very  well.  The  cast  is  on  its 
toes.  There’s  no  reason  why  it  won’t 
be  one  of  the  best  the  Club  has  ever 
produced.  At  least,  the  boys  are 
learning  a lot  about  hospitals  and  op- 
erations . . . 

No,  I’m  not  a veteran.  My  con- 
nection with  Mustard  and  Cheese  be- 
gan with  “Salt  Water.”  In  fact  it  was 
my  first  actual  contact  with  grease 
paint  and  footlights.  Listen,  I nearly 
died  of  stage  fright  that  time  and 
went  home  vowing  never  to  do  it 
again. 

When  “Prom  Trotters”  came  along, 
Ruth  Pazzetti  and  I were  spending 
our  nights  rehearsing  again.  That 
was  a swell  show  Ralph  Skedgell 
wrote,  and  the  first  musical  Mustard 


and  Cheese  tried  with  women  since 
its  all-male  shows  went  bust  years 
ago. 

I’ll  never  forget  Frank  Mallalieu 
sneaking  up  behind  the  girls  in  the 
chorus  and  muttering,  “Somebody’s 
flat!  Somebody’s  tone-deaf”.  Ruth 
and  I looked  at  each  other.  We  knew. 
It  wasn’t  until  three  years  later 
though  that  I was  able  to  convince 
them  that  I was  the  proud  owner 
of  that  odd  noise  that — well!  You 
probably  heard  me! 

They  really  found  the  part  for  me 
next  year  with  “Boy  in  Babeland”. 
I was  Mrs.  Doolittle,  the  professor’s 
wife  with  nice  gray  hair  and  the 
matronly  manner.  Imagine  me,  mat- 
ronly! I was  still  combing  powder 
out  of  my  curls  two  weeks  after  the 
show.  That’s  a show  that  really  had 
women — too  many  women.  We  were 
afraid  for  a while  the  boys  wouldn’t 
stand  a chance. 

There  was  a hectic  mom- 
ent in  “Boy  in  Babeland,” 
one  of  those  chilling  mom- 
ents when  someone  is  sup- 
posed to  come  on  the  stage 
and  doesn’t.  Ruth  Pazzetti 
was  running  back  and  forth 
behind  scenes,  whispering 
frantically,  “Somebody’s  sup- 
posed to  be  on  . . . some- 
body’s missed  a cue  ...” 

Light  dawned.  “My  God!  It’s 
me!”  Don’t  ask  me  what  they 
were  doing  on  the  stage  all 
this  time. 

It’s  the  little  things  like 
that  that  make  it  all  so  much 
fun,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
work.  But  even  though  the 
characters  may  spend  hours 
rehearsing  and  studying,  the 
men  behind  the  scenes  do  all 
the  dirty  work  and  get  very 
little  of  the  credit.  I mean 
dirty  work.  They  work  night 
and  day,  and  without  them, 
no  play.  That  marvelous 
chaos  that  always  exists  be- 
hind the  scenes  during  any 


show  with  us  actors  and  actresses 
getting  in  everyone’s  way.  I don’t  see 
how  the -stage  crew  possibly  oper- 
ates. But  they  seem  to  get  it  done 
somehow. 

The  stage  crew  even  turns  hero 
for  us  once  in  awhile.  The  time  dur- 
ing “Boy  in  Babeland”  when  “Izzy” 
Mathews  went  flying  offstage,  sup- 
posedly upstairs,  actually  on  a box 
placed  behind  the  set,  and  the  box 
tipped  and  sent  “Izzy”  flying  into  the 
arms  of  a lucky  stagehand  who  was 
standing  there.  She  came  through 
with  a bruised  knee,  and  the  stage- 
hand managed  to  take  up  all  her 
time  after  that.  “Izzy”  gets  all  the 
breaks. 

And  rem.ember  the  time  that  Mr. 
Rights  forgot  his  wife!  I think  this 
was  “Counselor-at-Law”  Just  before 
the  curtain  was  supposed  to  go  up, 
some  bright  soul  discovered  that  Mrs. 
Rights  who  had  one  of  the  leading 
parts  was  still  sitting  at  home  wait- 
ing patiently  for  someone  to  come 
and  get  her.  Her  husband,  flying 
around  like  a madman  with  ten  mil- 
lion things  on  his  mind,  had  never 
even  given  his  wife  a s-econd  thought. 

I remember  one  night  at  rehearsal, 
a girl  came  up  to  me  and,  pointing 
her  finger  at  Director  Rights,  said, 
“Say!  What  class  is  that  fellow  in?” 


continued  on  page  twenty-one 
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Married  three  years  and  what 
did  she  have  to  show  for  it? 
Edith  began  to  take  inventory. 
She  had  herself,  sitting  in  a chair  and 
trying  to  concentrate  on  a magazine. 
Across  the  room  from  her  was  George 
who  was  twenty  eight  and  nightly 
bulwarked  himself  behind  a news- 
paper and  • cigar  smokescreen.  In  a 
small  sitting  room,  just  off  their  bed- 
room, young  Clifford  slept  in  his 
crib. 

They  were  famil3"  people  now. 
During  her  pregnancy,  George  had 
gotten  away  from  the  habit  of  the 
gay  round  of  the  theatre,  parties,  and 
other  social  activities  which  had  been 
so  much  a part  of  their  early  mar- 
ried life.  When  the  baby  had  arrived, 
George  had  ascribed  all  his  virtues 
and  none  of  his  faults  to  it  and  had 
taken  parental  responsibility  upon  his 
shoulders  with  the  rather  significant 
change  from  pipe  to  cigars. 

This  interesting  train  of  events  left 
Edith  with  twenty-five  years  and  an 
undying  gratitude  toward  the  fact 
that  childbirth  had  done  no  notice- 
able damage  to  the  contours  of  her 
body.  Of  this,  she  was  glad  for  both 
her  sake  and  George’s.  Being  a mat- 
ter of  fact  business  man  with  mod- 
erate success,  he  had  never  given 
women  much  credit  for  being  able 
to  think.  So  what  did  he  marry  her 
for?  In  all  this,  some  praise  must  go 
to  Edith.  She  was  determined  not 
to  allow  herself  to  fall  into  the  usual 
comfortable  state  of  marital  frowzy- 
ness.  If  the  church  ceremony  sym- 
bolized iron  doors  clanging  shut  on 
the  freedom  of  past  lives,  she  would 
always  keep  the  jail  an  attractive 
place. 

But  the  business  of  love,  honor,  and 
cherish  forevermore  can  become  a 
bit  monotonous.  Nowadays  they’d 
have  another  couple  in  for  bridge, 
go  to  th.e  theatre,  or  make  an  oc- 
casional foray  from  the  apartment 
to  dance  to  the  music  of  some  fash- 
ionable band  in  one  of  the  New  York 
hotels. 

However,  they  lived  a happy  life, 
as  carefree  a life  as  a respectable 
married  couple  with  one  child  can 
have.  Even  the  fall  season  was  glor- 
iously alleviated  with  occasional 
treks  to  the  big  games. 

Just  now  George  was  religiously 
reading  the  college  newspaper  to 
which  he  always  subscribed.  Usually 
he  would  allow  the  papers  to  lie 
around  the  apartment  until  they  were 
finally  relegated  to  the  scrap  basket 
with  wrappers  still  intact. 


After  three  years  of  it,  Edith  knew 
the  routine  well  enough.  George 
would  study  the  sports  stories  and 
comment  on  how  the  school  was 
going  to  the  devil  in  general.  And 
then  some  night  — she  looked  over  at 
George  and  saw  that  he  had  picked 
up  the  school  paper.  After  an  over- 
ture of  several  violent  puffs  of  smoke, 
George  slowly  lowered  the  paper  like 
a curtain  uncovering  a scene  he  had 
set. 

“Say,  Edith,”  he  said,  using  agree- 
able tone  No.  3A  which  meant  that 
he  had  already  made  up  his  mind. 
“How  would  you  like  to  attend  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our  fra- 
ternity?” He  paused,  then  went  on. 
“Big  doings.  Houseparties,  and  the 
prom.  You  always  get  a kick  out  of 
that  bunch  of  kids.” 


How  funny  it  was  to  be  able  to 
know  what  a person  was  going  to 
say  before  he  even  said  it.  This  was 
one  phase  of  marriage  which  still  in- 
trigued her. 

“Why  certainly,  George,  I’d  love 
to.  It  will  be  nice  for  you  to  get 
back  to  the  college  for  a little  while.” 

“Humph,  guess  it  will.  I’ll  write 
the  head  of  the  house  tonight  and  tell 
him  we’ll  be  there  for  meals.  Nice 
kid  too,  Charlie  Sloss’s  kid  brother.” 

Charlie  had  been  George’s  room- 
mate during  his  last  two  years. 

“I  hope  Charlie  will  be  there  too.” 
This  was  all  part  of  the  formula. 

“Oh  sure,”  George  replied  confi- 
dently. “Wouldn’t  be  old  times  with- 
out Charlie.” 

No  it  wouldn’t.  She  got  up  and 
started  for  bed,  pausing  by  George’s 
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George’s  Wife 

by  Robert  Clark  ’39 

Drawing  by  Charles  Dent 


chair  to  brush  matrimonial  lips  over 
his  cheek. 

“Night,  darling,  don’t  stay  up  too 
late.” 

“Just  till  I get  this  letter  off,  but 
you  run  along  and  get  the  old  beauty 
sleep.  Lord  knows  though,  you  cer- 
tainly don’t  need  it.”  This  trite  gal- 
lantry was  one  of  the  few  which 
George  allowed  himself. 

:::  ^ 

George  skidded  the  car  into  the 
crowded  drive  of  the  “best  damned 
house  in  the  University,”  and  they 
piled  out.  From  the  open  door  of  the 
house  they  could  hear  the  voices  and 
laughter  mingled  with  the  blare  of 
the  latest  Benny  Goodman  records. 
Edith  looked  over  the  field  and  picked 
out  the  girls  who  had  been  asked  be- 
cause the  boys  really  cared  about 
them.  They  stood  out  so  much  from 
the  drab  and  older  regular  house 
party  girls.  For  the  briefest  moment 
she  had  a little  tinge  of  regret  for 
the  youthful  freshness  she  had  once 
known  also.  Have  a good  time  little 
girls.  Those  are  men,  and  sooner  or 
later  you  marry  one  of  them.  Then 
you  become,  oh,  so  domestic. 

“Whee — George  and  Eadie!”  came 
the  shout,  and  a jovial  and  chubby 
little  man  dashed  over  to  them. 

George  was  grinning  like  a silly 
ass.  This  was  good  old  Charlie,  No. 
1 on  the  welcoming  committee.  The 
boys  always  liked  to  have  him  back 
for  such  occasions  because  he  brought 
along  a generous  supply  of  liquor 
with  which  he  was  very  generous, 
especially  to  himself. 

“George,  you  old  snake.  Knew 
you’d  make  it,”  he  spouted.  “Eadie, 
you’re  looking  swell  these  days,  too 
swell  for  an  old  married  woman.” 
This  last  was  accompanied  by  a wink 
and  a sly  poke  in  George’s  ribs. 

“The  same  old  Charlie  Sloss,” 
George  countered,  pumping  his  hand 
furiously. 

“Got  a darn  nice  bunch  of  kids  in 
here  this  year.  Want  you  to  meet 
them  all.” 

“Sure  will,”  agreed  George,  quick- 


ly undergoing  the  metamorphosis 
from  business  man  to  college  boy. 
“Good  thing  about  the  house,  they 
never  take  in  any  bums.” 

“Righto,  except  you  and  me,  kid.” 

At  that  moment  a freshman  passed 
with  a loaded  tray  of  glasses.  Char- 
lie grabbed  off  two  and  thrust  them 
into  their  hands. 

“Just  a bit  of  punch,  Eadie,”  Char- 
lie laughed.  “You  know — house  rule 
against  liquor.” 

Then  he  winked  roguishly  and 
dragged  George  over  to  a group. 
Edith’s  first  sip  of  the  punch  ex- 
plained the  wink. 

Old  bachelor  Charlie,  the  perenial 
college  boy,  was  right  in  his  element, 
greeting  everybody  by  their  first 
names.  “Call  me  Charlie”  was  his 
byword. 

“Eadie,”  Charlie  suddenly  bellow- 
ed, “come  on  over  and  meet  Phil  and 
Madeline.” 

“Anything  for  you,  Charlie.”  Edith 
came  over  to  where  a serious  bespec- 
tacled youth  stood  with  George  and 
Charlie.  He  was  the  kind  the  house 
takes  in  to  boost  its  average — a good 
guy  and  all  that,  but  everyone  won- 
ders why  he  bothers  to  come  back  to 
these  jovial  functions  where  he  is 
obviously  out  of  place.  Charlie  rattled 
off  the  introductions  like  a master  of 
ceremonies. 

Edith  saw  at  a glance  that  Made- 
line had  suffered  a strict  childhood 
and  was  inclined  to  pout.  Yes,  Phil 
had  certainly  married  the  girl  from 
back  home.  No  fun  in  this  quarter, 
she  thought  as  she  made  polite  con- 
versation. 

“Isn’t  this  grand?”  Madeline  was 
gushing.  “It  takes  me  back  to  the 
times  when  Phil  and  I used  to  go 
to  houseparty.” 

The  old  “been  going  together  since 
childhood  days”  theme.  Thank  God 
she  had  never  met  George  until  sev- 
eral years  after  he  had  graduated. 
She  wondered  seriously  if  she  could 
have  endured  George’s  formative 
period. 

She  also  wondered  why  should  she 


come  down  here  to  talk  to  Madelines, 
she  could  find  plenty  of  them  any- 
time. Give  her  the  stimulation  of  the 
younger  generation’s  point  of  view. 

“Oh  say,  George,  this  is  Jack,  the 
kid  brother.” 

“How  do  you,  Mr.  Sheldon.”  Edith 
turned.  “And  you  too,  Mrs.  Sheldon. 
Hope  we  have  a good  weekend.” 

She  was  about  to  acknowledge 
Charlie’s  brother,  but  Madeline  beat 
her  to  it:  “Don’t  you  think  the  re- 
semblance is  so  plain?”  Jack  writhed. 
Go  on  Madeline,  you’re  doing  swell. 

“Not  at  all,”  Edith  replied  sweet- 
ly, “Jack  stands  by  himself.” 

“Thanks  a lot,  Mrs.  Sheldon.  Char- 
lie and  I are  very  different.”  She 
could  see  that. 

“All  the  more  loss  to  you,  young- 
ster,” chuckled  Charlie,  and  they  all 
laughed. 

Several  more  drifted  over  to  them, 
and  soon  they  had  quite  a group.  In 
particular,  Edith  noticed  one,  a 
smoothly  dressed  boy,  nice  looking, 
with  just  the  touch  of  the  artist  in 
his  makeup. 

In  fact,  Larry,  as  it  turned  out  his 
name  was,  first  came  to  her  attention 
when  she  noticed  that  he  was  ad- 
miring her  figure  while  he  gave  cor- 
rect answers  to  the  older  men.  If 
only  he  has  the  artistic  appreciation 
of  life  without  spoiling  it  by  being 
an  idealist,  this  might  be  fun. 

In  all  fairness  to  Edith,  let  it  be 
said  that  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  had  al- 
ways influenced  her  conception  of 
college  men. 

When  they  went  into  dinner,  Larry 
was  seated  beside  her.  Among  his 
contemporaries,  who  knew  no  more 
of  life  than  himself,  Larry  was  rated 
as  quite  a man  of  the  world.  After 
a few  parries  with  Edith,  he  made 
the  lunge: 

“It‘s  too  bad  you’re  married,  be- 
cause it  takes  away  a certain  amount 
of  a woman’s  charm.” 

Fancy  that.  Should  she  use  de- 
lightful surprise?  Edith  knew  well 
enough  that  matrimony  was  just  what 
constituted  her  charm  to  Larry. 
She  decided  not  to  make  it  easy  for 
him. 

Giving  him  a slow  quizzical  smile, 
she  asked  naively:  “Why  do  you 

say  that,  Larry?” 

“Because  they’re  so  unattainable. 
A beautiful  married  woman  is  a sym- 
contimied  on  i)afte  twenty 
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Two  Young  Men  Who  Shonhl 

have 

known  better  came  to  college.  (See 
Fig.  1)  This  is  them  in  college.  One 
of  them  had  the  soul  of  an  artist, 
the  other  no  soul  at  all.  This 
is  what  their  souls  looked  like. 
(Fig.  2)  They  resolved  to  leave  Their 
Mark  on  their  Alma  Mater.  That  was 
because  they  were  frustrated.  This 
is  what  they  looked  like  when  they 
were  frustrated  (Fig.  3)  Further- 
more, the  Educational  System  got 
them  down.  They  became  victims  of 
pedagogy.  Rather  than  submit  to  their 
Cruel  Environment,  rather  than  be- 
come Puppets  and  Pawns,  they  took 
to  dark  and  devious  tactics.  Here  is 
a picture  of  these  dark  tactics.  (Fig. 
4) 

But  then  the  end  came.  They  had 
to  take  the  easy  way  out.  So  one 
of  them  sat  down  at  the  piano.  This 
is  the  piano  (Fig.  5)  but  you  can’t 
see  him  because  he  was  in  Albany 
when  the  picture  was  drawn.  HE 
WROTE  SOME  MUSIC!  And  the 
other  lad  sat  down  at  his  typewriter. 
We  can’t  show  you  a picture  of  the 
typewriter  because  he  is  using  it 
now.  AND  HE  WROTE  SCRIPT! 
Everyone  was  sitting  down  by  this 
time  (Fig.  6). 

After  they  had  written  Their  Show, 
they  needed  a Title.  So  they  thought 
of  all  sorts  of  titles. 

Ziegfield  Follies 
Golddiggers  of  1938v2 
Big  Broadcast  of  1938  V2 
Dinah 

So  they  needed  an  Inspiration.  It 
came  to  them  over  a milkshake.  They 
called  it  “Night  in  Armor”  (advt.) 
because  they  knew  better. 

To  their  horror,  they  discovered 
the  title  fitted  the  story.  This  is  the 
story.  Two  young  men  who  should 
have  known  better  came  to  college. 
One  of  them  had  the  soul  of  an  art- 
ist, the  other  no  soul  at  all.  For 
souls,  see  fig.  2. 

One  of  them  was  a champion 
wrestler,  and  an  awful  conceited  ass.* 
The  other  was  an  idealist.  By  an 
overwhelming  catastrophe  they  both 
fell  in  love  with  the  same  girl.  (P’ig. 
7). 

One  night  the  idealist  had  a dream. 
It  was  a revelation.  He  found  him- 
self for  no  apparent  reason  that  we 
know  of  in  King  Arthur’s  Court. 
(Fig.  8).  He  was  Sir  Galahad 
and  his  Arch-rival  was  Sir  Laun- 
celot,  and  they  beat  each  other 
with  broadswords  for  the  lady’s  hand. 

*Any  nusemblancp  to  living  persons  dead  or 
alive  is  not  intended  Imt  mav  be. 


(Fig.  9)  King  Arthur’s  beautiful  wife, 
Guinevere  was  having  an  AFFAIR 
with  Launcelot  behind  the  king’s 
back.  (Fig  10)  Galahad  discovered 
he  was  losing  out  all  around  and  it 


@ 


cided  he  would  have  to  Do  Some- 
thing about  it.  And  then  The  Black 
Knight  came  to  the  rescue.  We  can’t 
say  much  more  about  the  B.  K.  be- 


cause he  is  a very  mysterious  fellow. 
Well  anyhow,  Galahad  hurries  up  and 
beats  Launcelot  and  wins  the  Girl 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  before  he 
wakes  up  (Fig.  11).  Incidentally,  Mer- 
lin and  Arthur  went  fishing  before 
the  Big  Row  started  and  they  missed 
it.  They  didn’t  get  back  in  time  and 
I’m  afraid  they’ll  never  be  heard  of 
again.  (Fig  12) 

Our  hero  awakes  a changed  man,  to 
find  The  Heroine  and  the  Villain  at 
hand.  So  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
didn’t  get  a chance  to  see  the  Big 
Show  in  his  dream,  he  gave  a repeat 
performance,  thereby  unrepressing 
himself  in  a way  that  the  authors 
were  never  able  to  do,  damn  it. 

This  is  a fine  time  to  mention  it, 
but  these  knights  and  wrestlers  and 
magicians  stalking  around  here  were 
just  as  good  with  their  lungs  as  they 
were  with  their  battleaxes.  And  the 
author  with  the  soul  of  an  artist 
(Remember  him?)  dashed  off  a 
batch  of  songs  for  them  to  sing  when 
occasion  demanded.  There  were  songs 
of  Faint  Melancholy,  songs  of  Fairly 
Utter  Despair,  songs  of  Love  at  first 
sight,  and  songs.  Some  of  them  had 
swing,  some  didn’t.  (Fig.  13) 

Writing  Wasn’t  Enough!  The  two 
young  men  who  by  this  time  knew 
a whole  lot  better  had  to  cast  peo- 
ple in  the  show  and  Rehearse  it.  But 
a Little  Thing  like  that  couldn’t  stop 
them.  They  tore  their  hair  out  cas- 
ually and  rehearsed  and  rehearsed, 
twice  in  fact.  But  Somebody  Wor- 
ried. That  was  Mr.  Rights.  Mr.  Rights 
is  the  Director.  He  is  a man  who 
always  needs  haircuts  and  has  a 
baby.  Mr.  Rights  always  needs  a 
haircut  before  a Show  but  he  never 
needs  a Baby  very  much.  (Fig.  14) 
So  he  built  all  the  scenery,  and  re- 
wrote all  the  script,  and  took  all  the 
feminine  roles,  while  Men  in  White 
(that’s  another  play,  but  it’s  not  so 
good  because  it  isn’t  a musical  com- 
edy, and  the  man  who  wrote  it  wasn’t 
an  inhibited  college  student)  was 
going  on. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  say  about 
these  two  fellows.  You  see  what  has 
happened  to  them.  Their  experience 
points  a Great  Lesson,  an  Example 
for  those  who  toil  and  reap  not,  for 
those  who  look  but  peep  not,  for 
those  who  run  but  leap  not,  for  those 
who  snore  but  sleep  not.  For  (Fig. 
15)  those! 

by  Bill  Dukek 

and  David  Hughes 

Jiggers  by  Joe  Boyle 
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SIX  PHOTOGRAPHS 

A Preview  of  the  First  Piiblie  Exliibitioii  sponsore<l 
by  the  newly  formed  Lebigli  Camera  Club  wbieb  opens 
April  18  in  the  University  Art  Gallery. 


UP  by  John  Ferguson  ’38 


The  forthcoming  exhibition  of 
student  and  faculty  photographs 
sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  Camera 
Club  represents  the  first  major  ef- 
fort of  any  Lehigh  undergraduate 
group  to  achieve  something  co- 
operatively in  the  arts. 

For  a first  show  the  fifty  to  sixty 
prints  are  of  surprising  variety  and 
excellence.  Unusual  poses,  dis- 
criminating choice  of  subject, 
good  taste,  and  an  almost  uni- 
form technical  excellence  are  in 
evidence.  Two  faculty  members, 
Professor  Crum  and  Robert  Her- 


rick (Editor  of  the  Alumni  Bul- 
letin ) h ave  submitted  prints, 
along  with  fifteen  or  so  under- 
graduates. 

A unique  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  that  besides  the  formal 
judging  (by  a jury  of  four  pro- 
fessional photographers)  there 
will  be  a popular  ballot  by  gal- 
lery-goers. Each  visitor  to  the 
show  will  vote  for  the  print  he 
thinks  best.  It  is  a competitive 
salon,  and  small  cash  prizes  will 
be  awarded. 


A NOTE  ON 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

by  Louis  Stoumen 


One  of  the  many  advantages 
which  photography  has  over  most 
other  artistic  media  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a democratic  means  of 
expression.  Everyone  has  at  one 
time  or  another  snapped  a picture. 
Everyone  owns  or  has  access  to  a 
camera.  And  it  is  this  pop- 
ular nature  of  the  medium 
which  largely  explains  the  im- 
mediate and  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion, by  the  public  if  not  by  the 
old  guard  lensmen  themselves,  of 
the  new  and  modern  in  camera 
work. 


A layman  can  and  usually  does 
look  at  a Cezanne  or  a Picasso 
and  laugh.  A child  could  do  that! 
But  if  he  had  ever  painted  he 
would  have  known  that  neither  a 
child  nor  he  himself  could  have 
done  it.  He  would  have  learned 
the  problems  involved,  perceived 
the  merit  and  inevitability  of  the 
answers  which  the  new  painters 
affirm. 

After  a little  monkeying  with 
the  little  black  box  on  his  own, 
our  hypothetical  layman  is  in- 
I dined  to  gaze  rather  wistfully  up- 
on a really  good  photograph.  He 
j knows,  from  comparison  with  his 
[ own  attempts  that  it  is  good. 


I However,  this  is  after  all  a 
somewhat  superficial  considera- 
tion. 1 think  that  the  one  thing 
which  best  explains  the  extraor- 
dinary popular  appeal  of  good 
photography  is  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  medium  — its 
special  genius  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  realism. 

A major  criterion  of  good  story 
or  drama  writing  is  this:  do  the 

characters  live?  are  they  real 
[ people  such  as  you  and  I know? 


And  similarly  in  the  photograph 
we  recognize,  we  find  objects 
which  we  already  know  and 
therefore  enjoy  seeing  again, 
even  if  they  are  presented 
in  a new  and  different  aspect  by 
the  creative  photographer.  The 
camera,  in  the  words  of  M.  F. 

I Agha,  “quenches  the  human  thirst 
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Photography  . . . 

for  the  object.” 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  raw  ma- 
terial of  realism  the  photographer 
builds.  For  realism  in  photogra- 
phy, unlike  as  in  painting  where  it 
must  be  achieved,  is  inherent  in 
the  medium.  Thus,  camera  realism 
must  be  a means  and  not  an  end 
to  creative  expression.  For  if  it 
becomes  an  end,  then  the  work, 
however  perfect  technically,  is 
poor,  inconsummate  and  non- 
valid  art.  For  as  in  the  other  arts 
what  demarcates  the  mediocre 
from  the  great  are  still  the  criteria 
of  significant  subject  matter, 
discriminating  selection,  sureness 
of  taste,  sensitivity  of  arrangement 
and  composition,  and  technical 
perfection.  Far  from  being  what 
is  often  considered  a “short  cut” 
medium,  photography  is  one  of 
the  most  exacting,  the  most  tech- 
nically difficult  of  all  modern 
arts.  A good  photograph  is  an 
achievement,  a work  of  eminently 
modern  art. 


The  flowing  curves  of  the  nude  fe- 
male figure  in  an  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  restrained  and  modulated 
grays. 


COMPOSITION  IN  GRAY 

by  Louis  Stoumen 


ROCK  AND  CYPRUS 

by  Will  Carnell 


Rock,  tree,  sea  and  sky  — 
a dramatic  composition  con- 
taining the  very  elements  of 
nature. 
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CAMERA: 

Three  Landseapes 
An  Athlete 
A Nude 


Athlete  — strong,  erect,  stark 
against  the  white  cloud; 
healthy  young  man  upon  the 
earth. 


zots  in  black  and  gray  — 

I 

nyitains  — and  rest  — and 


HANDSTAND 

by  Robert  Williamson 


and  a symbolic  human  one.  DAWN  POWER 

by  Robert  Herrick 
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SALT  LICK  CAMPi 


CAtl  ¥At<E 

RDBERT  RMEFLima 


smrs  , 

eteHAft? 


HDW  I happened  to  join  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
was  simple  enough.  It  was  the 
only  thing  I could  do.  I graduated 
from  Allentown  High  School  in  1929. 
lost  myself  in  a depression-ridden 
world,  and  after  filling  in  time  with 
post-graduate  work  in  high  school, 
finally  landed  a job  at  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Offices.  Here  was 
my  first  experience  with  that  con- 
temporary oddity  called  “political 
pull”.  A few  months  of  futile  strug- 
gling and  I was  out  in  the  cold  again. 

Months  of  fruitless  job-hunting  as- 
sured me  that  there  was  nothing  for 
the  inexeperienced  high  school  grad- 
uate. But  I had  to  do  something.  A 
mother  and  a younger  brother  de- 
pended upon  me,  and  what  little  we 
had  was  going  fast.  Finally,  in  des- 
peration, I headed  back  to  the  relief 
offices. 

I asked  what  this  C.  C.  C.  business 
was,  and  what  were  the  qualifications. 
Are  you  Male  and  Unmarried?  Be- 
tween 18  and  25?  Are  you  in  very 
bad  financial  circumstances?  Affirma- 
tive, all  through.  But  one  question 
stumped  me  — Is  your  family  on  re- 
lief? The  folks  at  home  were  dead 
set  against  what  seemed  to  be  an 
admission  of  failure  on  their  part 
and  a fool-hardy  venture  on  min.e. 
But  an  everlasting  harping  on  the 
subject  won 
the  point.  We 
were  approved 
for  relief.  I 
embarked  with 
the  next 
shipment  o f 
would-be  en- 
rollees  from 
Allentown. 

M y future 
buddies  seem- 
ed to  be  a 
pretty  tough 
bunch  of  ba- 
bies. The  odd 
liart  was  that 
they  were  ful- 


ly as  likeable  as  any  other  cross-sec- 
tion of  humanity.  The  seventy-six  of 
us  wei'e  bound  for  Fort  Meade  for  a 
period  of  “reconditioning.” 

Our  initiation  started  as  soon  as 
we  arrived.  Our  first  taste  of  army 
efficiency  was  with  that  horrible 
monstrosity  called  the  mess  kit.  The 
use  of  one  of  these  things  involves 
all  the  intricacies  of  a complicated 
buffet  supper.  Many  a novice  found 
a boiling  hot  cup  of  coffee  in  his  lap. 
My  first  experience  with  the  concoc- 
tions that  Army  cooks  are  able  to 
devise  was  really  a “mess”.  Ravenous 
hunger,  however,  took  care  of  par- 
ticular palates. 

We  were  given  blankets  and  as- 
signed to  tents  for  the  night.  In  spite 
of  the  general  tiredness,  there  was 
plenty  of  hell-raisin’  goin’  on.  The 
banter  that  went  around  seemed  to 
concern  itself  mostly  with  sex,  and, 
by  the  drift  of  the  conversation, 
womanhood  was  pretty  well  shot.  The 
understanding  of  the  fellows  which 
1 later  achieved  warned  me  not  to 
take  them  too  seriously. 

The  following  morning  we  spent  in 
physical  examinations  and  being  in- 
noculated  for  every  one  of  Nature’s 
ailments.  A number  of  men  failed  to 
pass  their  requirements.  At  the  mom- 
ent, we  didn’t  know  whether  to  con- 
sole or  envy  them. 

But  finally  we  became  official  mem- 
bers of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  We  were  issued  uniforms  that 
were  evidently  of  pre-war  vintage. 
No  one  in  the  outfit  got  anything  that 
even  closely  approximated  a fit,  but 
with  a little  trading  we  managed 
somehow.  It  was  just  a collection  of 
junk.  The  prize  was  a pair  of  long 
summer  underwear,  affectionately 
termed  “John  L.’s”.  They  made  the 
most  perfect  physique  look  like  a 
pair  of  droopy  drawers. 

Now  we  were  bound  to  be  prepared 


for  the  woods.  As  a forest.  Camp 
Meade  would  make  a good  seaside 


resort.  It  was  one 


huge  expanse  of 
sand,  sand,  and 
more  sand  with 
nothing  to  take 
your  mind  off 
your  troubles 
but  letters  from 
home.  We  arose 
at  six  o’clock, 
had  roll  call, 
breakfast,  and 
fatigue  call.  For 
fatigue  duties, 
we  were  assign- 
ed anything 
from  kitchen 
police  to  shovel- 
ing coal.  After 
I learned  the 
ropes  I became 
part  of  the  tribe 
which  learned 
how  to  get  into 
soft  jobs  or  no 

continued  on 

page  eighteen 


WITH  BRAZEN  PRECEDENT 
SHATTERING  COURAGE 
THE  REVIEW  PRESENTS 
ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 
THE  STARK  UNASHAMED 

Jfartfi  nf  ICifp 

• 

Photos  Williamson 

Drawings  Boyle 

CAPTIONS  AND  IDEAS — 

Hughes 

Kemmer 

Weiss 

Williamson 

POSED  BY — 

Mrs.  John  Sweet 
Bill  Turner 
Phil  Luce 
Miss  Suzie  Rights 


Iln  a si)irit  of  heljifiilness  the  Review 
presents  to  LIFE  a proper,  moral, 
fitting,  ami  decent  picture  story  on 
a lieiicate  subject  which  need  offend 
neither  young  nor  oi(i.  “Babies  are  found 
under  cabbage  plants.”  Science  speaks  1 


2  Agnes,  (right)  expiains  to  Mary, 
iier  hapiiily  married  younger  sister, 
"this  is  the  poiien,  and  then  the 
l)ees  — Never  t)efore  has  ifary  hearii 
such  frank  taik.  hut  she  trusts  coliege- 
traineci  .Agnes. 


3  ".Agnes,”  Mary  asks  after  iearning 
aii  about  the  facts  of  iife,  "teach 
me  how  to  knit.”  .Agnes  is  over- 
joyefi  when  she  understands  her  sister’s 
gooii  fortune. 


4  Mary’s  husiiand.  .lohn,  sees  Ids  wife 
coyly  working  on  little  garments 
"You’ll  have  to  give  up  your  Cana- 
dian trip.”  she  tells  him.  ”\Vell.  he  .says, 
amazed,  "now  we  are  to  1)C  three.” 


5  One  dark  niglit  .lolm  telephones  ex- 
citedly to  his  doctor.  Dr.  Schnollfritz 
picks  up  Ids  little  black  liag  and 
sets  out  on  Ids  race  thnmgh  the  night 
to  lielp  witli  the  arrival  of  the  new 
little  life. 


6  .Meanwhile,  flashlight  in  hand,  .lohn 
searclies  liurriedly  under  the  cabbage 
I)lants  in  his  little  garden.  .As  he 
looks  lie  thinks  of  the  pictures  that  his 
I>a rents  had  shown  him  to  illustrate  the 
liirth  of  a lialiy. 


7  First,  he  recalls,  tliere  is  a calibage 
plant  — merely  an  ordinary,  every- 
day, garden  variety,  cabbage  iilant — 
but  great  forces  are  at  work. 


8  For  suddenly,  witliout  warning, 
ttiere  is  a dear  little  lialiy  under 
the  cabliage  plant,  .lolm  is  grateful 
that  Ids  parents  liad  been  so  frank  with 
1dm  aliout  tliese  difficult  facts  of  life. 


9  .After  a wearying  searcti,  John  finds 
his  infant  among  the  cabliages,  just 
as  his  mother  had  taught  him.  The 
liroud  fatlier  carries  the  iiaby  into  the 
house  to  Mary. 


Exiiausted.  .Iidiii  slumps  in  a 
cliair  widle  Dr.  Sclinollfrit/.  work.i 
to  revive  him.  Now  .lohn  knows 
wliat  ills  father  meant  wlien  lie  said 
that  tlierc  was  nothing  liarder  on  a 
man  tlian  the  arrival  of  an  infant. 


Some  six  weeks  later  .lolm  has 
fully  recovered  and  the  fond  par- 
ents happily  plan  for  .liiidor’s 
future.  AVhile  .lohn  takes  his  .$400  in- 
come fax  redemption,  .Mary  preiuires  to 
enroll  lier  ctiild  at  Leldgh. 


Eigliteen  months  after  the  event- 
ful night  in  the  garden,  .lunior 
sees  a copy  of  a magazine  that 
purports  to  illustrate  a Idrth,  and  he 
looks  (piestioidngly  at  ids  mother.  An- 
swers .Mary,  "No,  my  little  cabbage,  the 
stork  brouglit  you.” 
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jobs  at  all.  This  is  technically  known 
as  “gold-bricking,”  at  which  most 
Army  men  are  particularly  adept. 

Thus  passed  two  weeks  at  Fort 
Meade.  A few  fellows  went  “over 
the  hill”,  and  I was  almost  tempted 
to  go  with  them.  But  desertion  car- 
ried the  penalty  of  a dishonorable 
discharge  and  meant  that  the  desert- 
er would  be  unable  to  get  a position 
at  any  time  that  was  connected  with 
the  government.  Needless  to  say,  we 
were  all  eagerly  awaiting  our  trans- 
fer to  our  regular  camp.  The  day  did 
arri\^e,  and  half  of  our  crowd  was 
shipped  to  Monument,  Centre  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.  We  had  a hard 
time  even  finding  a map  that  had 
the  town  on  it.  It  was  located  in  the 
dead  center  of  Pennsylvania  in  a 
region  known  as  the  Allegheny 
Plateau. 

We  made  the  trip  by  train.  As  a 
memory  of  that  hell-hole.  Fort  Meade, 
each  man  was  given  a sandwich  and 
an  apple  which  were  supposed  to  last 
him  through  the  long  morning  and 
afternoon.  The  sandwich  was  an  in- 
teresting thing  of  inch-thick  slices 
of  “green”  bologna  in  between  two 
slices  of  stale  Army  bread.  The  birds 
along  the  Pennsylvania  lines  must 
have  appreciated  that  day.  We  finally 
arrived  somewhere  in  the  wilderness 
with  two  moving  vans  to  convey  us 
to  our  new  camp.  The  trip  of  ten 
miles  seemed  like  a hundred  before 
we  hit  camp. 

It  was  a god-awful  mess.  To  walk 
out  of  the  half-completed  barracks 
at  night  was  to  take  your  life  in  your 
hands,  what  with  ruts,  stones,  and 
a host  of  scattered  tent  pegs.  But 
when  w.e  left  it,  it  looked  like  a set- 
up for  a ritzy  summer  camp.  The  food 
was  good,  though,  and  there  was  lots 
of  it.  The  reason  we  were  there  was 
because  the  original  gang  was  cut  in 
half,  down  to  a hundred  odd.  Most 
of  them  were  from  Sharon,  New- 
castle, and  vicinity.  They  were  a 
darned  good  crowd,  better  than  us. 

The  day  after  arrival  we  saw  our 
first  eight  hours  of  real  work.  Up  at 
6:15,  work,  work,  work.  The  camp 
was  one  under  state  supervision,  re- 
quiring that  the  men  work  eight 
hours  a day,  forty  hours  a week.  Sat- 
urday mornings  the  entire  group 
worked  in  camp,  but  Saturday  after- 
noons and  Sundays  we  were  free  un- 
less the  men  were  assigned  to  K.  P. 


duty  or  some  such  camp  function. 

Discipline  was  very  loose,  as  far 
as  control  of  men  after  hours  was 
concerned.  The  rule  was  that  men 
should  sign  up  when  leaving  and  re- 
turn any  time  to  be  in  fit  condition 
to  work  the  next  day.  Most  of  the 
fellows  who  spent  their  nights  out 
never  came  around  for  the  next  en- 
rolling time,  but  retired  to  a life  of 
quiet  marital  domesticity. 

And  then  our  first  pay  day.  Almost 
all  the  men  sent  home  twenty-five 
of  their  thirty  dollars  a month.  As- 
sistant leaders  and  leaders  pulled 
down  a slightly  higher  salary.  They 
were  divided  between  the  camp  over- 
head and  the  men  who  worked  in 
th.e  woods,  and  were  given  ratings  for 
special  abilities  and  leadership.  To 
the  ordinary  man,  like  myself,  their 
extra  ten  or  twenty  dollars  looked 
like  a bank-president’s  salary. 

Two  breaks  came  to  m.e  about  this 
time.  My  first  was  a job  on  the  trac- 
tor gang,  relieving  me  from  the  back- 
breaking labor  of  picking  and  shovel- 
ing at  ground  frozen  three  feet  deep. 
A promotion  to  squad  leader  gave 
me  a decent  bed,  a wild  crew  to  try 
to  control  in  the  barracks,  and  a re- 


spite from  K.  P.  duty,  a good  thirteen 
hour  shift. 

Two  fellows  that  stick  in  my  mind 
were  two  big  boys  in  my  squad,  Rit 
and  Chiga.  What  their  real  names 
were  I’ll  never  remember.  Our  pri- 
vate wars,  short-sheeting,  cornflakes 
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in  the  bed,  were  the  joy  of  the  reg- 
iment and  only  served  to  cement  our 
friendship  further.  I realized  it  finally 
on  the  way  home  on  the  train.  Some 
drunk  didn’t  like  my  looks  and  want- 
ed to  do  something  about  it.  Rit  and 
Chiga  met  him  in  mid-air,  and  gave 
him  a thorough  lacing.  Perhaps  the 
oddest  thing  about  the  camp  was  the 
peculiar  friendships  that  were  formed, 
seemingly  with  no  meaning. 

An  ability  to  type,  picked  up  some- 
where on  the  road,  helped  me  to  a 
job  in  Headquarters.  I didn’t  seem  to 
do  much  more  than  clear  up  the 
ravelings  of  governmental  red  tape  that 
kept  piling  up.  I did  manage  to  pick 
up  quite  a bit  of  second-hand  in- 
formation on  the  ladies  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  names  they  went  by  were 
something  like  Big  Bertha,  Two-Bit 
Nellie  and  Fanny-Fanny.  And  the 
names  were  appropriate. 

In  Lock  Haven,  though,  mothers 
locked  up  their  daughters  as  soon  as 
a C.  C.  C.  boy  stepped  into  town.  But 
the  general  run  of  mountain  girls 
made  up  for  the  more  virtuous  ones. 
Every  time  some  one  talks  about  the 
bad  city  and  great  and  clean  out-of- 
doors,  I get  a big  kick.  Some  of  these 
“mountain  gals”  would  put  the  worst 
city  hussy  to  shame  as  far  as  dress 
goes.  As  a rule  they  were  backed 
up  by  shotguns  at  home.  The  hill- 
billy lads  were  burned  up  because 
they  had  to  go  further  afield  for  their 
love  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
nice  girls  would  look  perfectly  in 
place  at  a college  function. 

While  I was  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
pany Clerk  we  had  our  one  and  only 
experience  with  a large  forest  fire. 
All  of  the  camps  had  been  organized 
into  fire-fighting  crews  during  the 
danger  periods  of  spring  and  fall. 
Each  man  had  been  assigned  his 
duty  in  case  of  the  emergency.  It  is 
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a blasting  thing  that  comes  roaring 
down  from  the  hills  making  man’s 
efforts  look  puny  in  the  face  of  it. 
Organization  and  fanatic  zeal,  though, 
will  beat  it  back  into  a charred  mass, 
under  man’s  control. 

In  the  spring  of  ’34  the  woods  were 
linder-dry;  the  leaves  were  rustling 
around,  scurrying  through  the  brittle 
bushes  blown  by  a parched  wind. 
A fire  started  somewhere  up  in  the 
mountain,  no  one  will  know  how, 
and  was  chased  down  the  valley  by 
the  wind.  It  was  a wild  experience. 
The  more  back  fires  we  started,  the 
more  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
flames.  One  group  of  volunteers  were 
ambushed  and  forced  to  hide  in  a 
deep  creek  while  others  were  con- 
tinually forced  to  retreat.  We  fought 
that  fire  for  a whole  week  with  a 
minimum  of  sleep  whenever  possible. 
The  fire  crept  toward  the  camp,  but 
the  camp  had  been  scientifically  built 
with  that  ev'entuality  in  mind,  and 
nothing  was  lost. 

The  week  was  branded  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  men.  The  awful 
destruction  of  a forest  fire  can  be 
understood  only  by  seeing  it.  Deer  in 
numbers  were  burned  alive  by  the 
fire,  and  a pair  of  rabbits  I saw 
caught  in  between  two  cross  fires 
were  scorched  to  a crisp  without  a 
chance  of  escaping. 

Heaven-sent  rain  finally  ended  the 
destruction  when  we  had  almost  got 
it  under  control.  We  patrolled  the 
woods  for  three  days  afterwards  to 
make  sure  the  fire  was  out. 

In  April  I re-enrolled,  and  in  the 
following  year  Camp  Monument  be- 
came a finished  product,  winning  a 
first  place  prize  in  our  Sub-district. 
The  swing  of  events  pushed  me  into 
the  position  of  first  sergeant  and 
company  clerk,  positions  of  pay  and 
responsibility.  Unfortunately  Camp 
Monument  was  disbanded  at  the 
height  of  its  prestige,  and  the  per- 
sonnel was  shipped,  bag  and  baggage, 
to  a camp  six  miles  from  Waynes- 
boro, Pa.  We  hated  to  leave  because 
of  a natural  attachment,  but  we 
looked  forward  to  new  horizons  and 
new  experiences. 

When  I ended  my  second  enroll- 
ment. I entered  Lehigh.  College  edu- 
cation is  swell.  I like  it  and  I need 
it.  But  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  the 
C.  C.  C.  perhaps  gives  one  an  even 
better  sort  of  education — in  self-re- 
liance and  citizenship. 

The  motto  of  the  organization  is 
“We  Can  Take  It.”  We  can. 


Will.  H.  Price 
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George’s  Wife 

continued  from  page  eleven 

bol  of  regret  to  all  of  mankind.” 

“Don’t  you  think  you  are  being  a 
bit  Victorian?” 

“Maybe  you  don’t  quite  understand 
what  I mean.” 

“Oh  yes  I do,  and  I still  think 
you’re  being  Victorian.” 

Then  George  claimed  her  attention 
for  a few  moments. 

Turning  back  to  Larry,  she  could 
see  that  he  was  impressed.  But  Edith 
was  not  going  to  have  the  conversa- 
tion slop  over  into  casuistry,  so  she 
veered  him  into  other  fields.  She  soon 
found  out  that  he  was  an  Arts  stu- 
dent with  several  courses  in  Philos- 
ophy and  English  Literature  under 
his  belt.  He  was  a bit  of  an  idealist, 
not  too  much;  and  a cynic — not  the 
morbid  cynic — but  a delightful  one. 
He  would  turn  out  all  right,  despite 
his  passion  tor  acting  character  parts 
in  school  plays.  She  didn’t  mention 
Wilde  when  they  spoke  of  books, 
because  she  knew  it  would  lead  to 
epigrams. 

After  dinner,  some  of  them  went 
into  the  sunparlor.  At  first,  the  older 
men  kept  their  conversation  on 
schoolboy  level,  but  soon  it  began  to 
get  into  business  and  so  on.  Noticing 
that  Edith  was  getting  bored,  Char- 
lie had  the  good  sense  to  say:  “Why 
don’t  you  duck  out  of  here  and  find 
Madeline.  I believe  she’s  upstairs.” 

The  first  part  was  a good  idea. 
Leaving  the  room,  Edith  saw  Larry 
standing  in  the  front  hall.  Passing 
through  the  living  room,  she  came  up 
to  him. 

“The  men  have  just  kicked  me  out 
of  the  sun  parlor  so  they  can  talk 
business.” 

“Or  so  they  can  catch  up  on  their 
dirty  jokes,”  said  Larry,  taking  the 
cue  with  the  courage  of  dinner  table 
convictions.  Edith  smiled  at  that. 

Just  then,  someone  started  to  play 
a particularly  provocative  recording. 
They  saw  that  the  freshmen  were 
beginning  to  roll  up  the  rugs,  and 
Larry  placed  a hand  on  her  arm. 
“Come  on,”  he  urged,  “we  can’t 
waste  this.” 

Her  only  answer  was  to  slip  into 
his  arms,  and  they  danced  out  onto 
the  narrow  floor  space  which  grad- 
ually widened  under  the  work  of  the 
freshmen.  After  the  first  few  steps, 
she  abandoned  herself  completely  to 
the  music  and  Larry’s  fluid  grace. 
She  had  forgotten  how  well  college 


boys  can  dance.  George’s  style  and 
steps  were  all  ante-pregnacy.  It  was 
strange  how  that  period  can  serve 
as  a land  mark  for  so  many  things 
in  a married  woman’s  life. 

“You’re  a beautiful  dancer,”  Larry 
complimented  her. 

“It’s  a thing  I love  to  do.” 

“So  do  I,  with  a person  such  as 
you.” 

“That  was  nice,  Larry.”  And  a 
glow  of  pleasure  suffused  her  body. 

Other  couples  were  joining  in  now, 
and  they  danced  one  record  after 
the  other.  She  glanced  into  the  sun- 
parlor  several  times  and  saw  that 
George,  Charlie,  Madeline,  and  Phil 
were  playing  bridge.  One  time,  Mad- 
eline and  George  both  shot  a quest- 
ioning glance  at  her.  Edith  knew 
what  the  trouble  was  there,  all  right. 
Smug  Madeline’s  attitude  was  both- 
ering dear  old  George.  Oh  well,  re- 
treat would  be  honorable. 

“What  do  you  chaps  do  around 
here  in  your  leisure  time?”  she  asked 
Larry. 

“Oh,  we  drink  and  so  on  . . . Say, 
do  you  think  your  husband  would 
mind  if  I showed  you  the  gay  night 
life  before  we  get  dressed  for  the 
prom?” 

He  said  the  word  “husband”  as 
though  George  were  old  enough  to  be 
her  father. 

“Only  one  way  to  find  out,”  she 
replied  blithely.  “Come  on,  we’ll  ask 
him.”  They  went  into  the  sunparlor. 

“George,”  she  said.  “I’m  bound  to 
go  out  on  a tear,  and  this  young  man 
has  consented  to  be  my  guide.” 

“That’s  a darned  good  idea,”  Char- 
lie volunteered.  “Get  yourself  out  of 
here  before  you  do  anymore  damage.” 

“Damage — good  lord,  Larry,  we 
didn’t  knock  over  any  furniture.” 

“Now  you  listen  to  me  jmung  lady,” 
said  Charlie.  “All  the  boys  come  up 
and  ask  me  who  that  stunning  girl 
is.  You  ought  to  see  their  faces  fall 
when  I tell  ’em  that  your  George’s 
wife.  The  whole  house  is  getting 
ready  for  mass  Hari-Kari.” 

“Yes,”  George  agreed,  “Get  on  out 
of  here  so  that  we  can  have  a good 
old  fashioned  bull  session.” 
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Being  Leading  Lady  . . . 
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I didn’t  tell  her.  Maybe  she  knows 
by  now,  and  maybe  she  doesn’t. 

And  we  mustn’t  omit  Bill  Dukek’s 
famous  line  in  “Salt  Water” — “I’m 
going  down  to  the  boat  and  see  the 
dock  pull  in”  It  stopped  the  show. 
It  stopped  Bill  too,  because  he’s 
decided  he’s  a better  author  than 
actor  these  days. 

When  “Ceiling  Zero”  came  along 
last  fall,  I was  female  fascination 
again.  This  time  they  put  me  in  brit- 
ches and  turned  me  into  an  air-line 
hostess.  A1  Dechnik  and  Cab  Car- 
rington were  the  two  male  leads. 
There  was  many  an  anxious  mom- 
ent then,  dress  rehearsal  for  example. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  lights 
in  Broughal  High  decided  to  stop 
functioning  every  hour  or  so,  leav- 
ing the  place  in  pitch  blackness,  cast, 
stagehand,  and  on-lookers  trying  to 
play  hide  and  seek  between  the 
chairs.  That’s  one  reason  I dread 
dress  rehearsals.  You  can  never  tell 
what  will  happen.  And  the  show 
sounds  like  an  awful  flop  and  leaves 
you  all  so  sort  of  cold.  You  can  im- 
agine what  we  feel  like  the  next 
night  when  there’s  a large  audience 
to  stare  at  you. 

No,  I won’t  say  a word  about  the 
musical  this  year.  I’m  tone-deaf.  Re- 
member? Of  course,  if  you  need 
someone  who  can’t  sing  and  is  just 
supposed  to  stalk  around  and  look 
pleasant,  I’ll  give  my  all.  Yes,  I’m 
afraid  I’ve  got  it  in  my  blood.  I 
can’t  even  stay  away  from  rehearsals 
for  “Night  in  Armor”.  As  if  five 
nights  a week  with  “Men  in  White” 
wasn’t  enough. 

As  I said  before,  I’m  in  favor 
of  women  in  Mustard  and  Cheese 
productions.  They  get  a lot  of  ex- 
perience out  of  it,  meet  a lot  of  in- 
teresting fellows,  and  have  loads  of 
fun.  I wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say 
the  fair  sex  is  the  life-blood  of  the 
Club,  but  boy,  they  certainly  help. 

It’s  hard  to  begin  to  tell  you  a girl’s 
reaction  to  being  behind  the  foot- 
lights with  Mustard  and  Cheese  for 
three  years.  There  are  scenes  seen 
and  unseen  I could  mention,  little 
stories  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and 
a lot  of  that  stuff  they  call  glamour. 
We  like  it.  And  as  long  as  the  Club 
will  put  up  with  us,  we’re  with  them 
to  the  end. 

• 


DECORATIONS 

and 

CORSAGES 

Priced  Reasonably 

D.  M.  Goldberg 

FLORIST 

17  West  Broad  Street 
Phone  2054-J 


HARTER’S 
FOOD  MARKET 

FROSTED  FOOD 

Phone  3477-3478 


BALckei'^ 

SAead 
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What  Makes 
A 

University? 


Eqiiipiiieiil 


Workmen  and  students  alike 
must  have  good  tools  if  they 
are  to  do  good  work.  So  for 
her  students,  Lehigh  supplies 
not  only  good  equipment  but 
also  a sufficient  amount  of  it 
so  that  all  students  in  a class 
can  work  on  the  same  exercise 
at  the  same  time. 

The  availability  of  this 
equipment  to  students  has 
helped  make  Lehigh  a great 
engineering  school.  Nor  are 
Arts  and  Business  students 
slighted.  They  too  have  all  the 
necessary  tools  of  their  pro- 
fessions provided. 

Lehigh  offers  courses  of 
study  in  three  colleges: 


y\rts  ami  Science 

General  cultural  courses;  preparation  tor 
graduate  work  in  dentistry,  law,  medicine  or 
the  ministry;  professional  preparation  tor 
teaching  and  journalism. 

Business  Administralion 

Preparation  for  positions  in  hanking  and 
investments,  accounting,  insurance,  advertis- 
ing, selling,  general  business. 

Engineering 

Chemical,  Chemistry,  Civil,  Electrical, 
Engineering  Physics,  Industrial,  Mechanical, 
Metallurgical,  Mining  and  Sanitary. 


Wray  H.  Congdon 
Director  of  Admissions 
LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 
BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Dr.  Congdon  will  be  pleased  to 
take  up  individual  problems  with 
prospective  students  and  their 
parents. 


OF  HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 

by  Ralph  de  Toledaiio 

KIH'I'OR'.S  XOTF:;  Outstanding  among  the 
e.xcli.'uiges  which  we  receive  each  month  is  the 
('oluml)ia  JES'I’ER.  Outstanding  in  that  puh- 
lication  is  the  writing  of  Ralph  de  Toletlano,  its 
editor.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  helow  reprint 
a poem  of  Toledano's  which  appears  in  this 
month's  .1  ESTER.  .Somewhat  of  the  form  and 
character-insight  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters"  famous 
“.Spoon  River  .\nthology'’  has  heen  cajitured 
hy  the  poet,  hut  he  adds  a new  and  vigorous 
commantl  of  idiom,  of  the  living  language  as  it 
is  spoken  hy  modern  man. 

I. 

Grisclda,  the  unfortunate  uench, 

Born  in  life  morning. 

Died  at  noon, 

Ke-born  in  the  evening. 

And  cx-communicated  therefore. 
Knew  but  the  grieved  desire 
To  see  the  everlasting  Light 
Rise  from  the  everlasting  night. 

Griselda  was  filled 
With  the  sorry  despair 
Of  a siek-pup  licking  its  sores 
Only  for  a very  little  while. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  50-watt  aura 
Of  patent-religions  glowing  merrily 
Like  the  Holy  Cross  that  shines 
Over  the  Hollywood  Bowl  . . . 

Griselda  was  human  and  yearned 
For  love,  having  her  needs. 

These  she  satisfied  with  alarming  reg- 
ularity 

Every  two  weeks,  Sunday  nights  at 
10:30, 

Using  the  best  preventatives 
To  forestall  the  creation 
Of  another  Griselda. 

In  this  she  was  very  n ise, 

Knowing  that  two  wrongs  seldom. 

If  ever,  make  one  right. 

• 

II.  FLAUNCEY 

Flauncey  loved  Griselda 
And  his  intentions  were  almost 
Legal,  though  quite  honorable. 

But  Flauncey  had  moles,  three, 

And  was  kind  to  mice. 

Then,  he  was  no  opportunist. 
Spending  his  Saturday  nights 
Listening  to  the  Boston  Symphony 
■And  taking  down  useless  notes 
Instead  of  making  hey-hey 
While  the  moon  was  shining. 


Expert  Barbers  at  Your  Service 
A Good  Appearance  Is  an  Asset 
Visit  us  often  and  be  well  groomed 

HOTEL  BETHLEHEM 
BARBER  SHOP 


Compliments  of  the 

ROYAL  RESTAURANT 

West  Fourth  Street 


RAU  and  ARNOLD 


Tailors  ....  Men’s  Wear 


Fourth  and  Vine  Streets 


FOULSHAM 
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Phone  576 

230  Cherokee  Street 
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FORMAL  WEAR 

For  Sale  or  Hire 
Tuxedos  — $3 

Complete  Outfit  — $4 
Full  Dress  — $4 
Silk  Hats  — $1.50 

E.  O’Reilly  Co. 

Third  and  New 


WALTERS,  Florist 


MICKEY 

WHITE 


And  again,  very  of  course, 

Flauncey  had  his  embarrassments 
About  buttons  and  things. 

So  somehow  he  never  got  around 
To  what  Griselda  wanted. 

Which,  in  a way,  was  strange. 

Since  he  gave  her  many  presents. 
But  the  ways  of  women,  Flauncey 
knew. 

Are  so  eminently  strange. 


III.  MALONEY 

“Hold-everything”  Maloney, 

Hated  soft  Flauncey’s  guts. 

But  stooped  pretty  low  in  his  loving. 
Maloney  was  a malevolent  bird 
Who  took  it  off  the  hip  too  much 
And  knew  the  city’s  gutters  better 
Than  Joe,  the  street-cleaner. 


Strangely  enough,  however, 

Maloney  loved  Griselda,  too, 

Probably  because  she  had  that  gleam. 
Something  like  he’d  often  noticed 
In  Goldberg-the-Undertaker’s  Silvia, 
Who  looked  impressive  at  fancy 
funerals. 


But  Griselda  never  knew  this. 

And  Maloney  thought  she  was  too 
pure 

With  all  that  religion  and  such. 

He'd  never  seen  the  shades  go  down 
Sunday  nights  at  10:30. 


So  he  parked  his  shoes  elsewhere. 
Meaning  naturally  Gertie  Lloyd, 
The  kind  of  a broad  who  took 
What’s  called  “one-night  stands’’ 
Among  people  who  play  that 
Particular  brand  of  ping-pong. 


IV.  GERTIE 

Gertie  Lloyd,  you  know  her  kind. 
Went  wrong  first  to  spite  that  lug. 
Her  vaudevillian  brother,  at  liberty. 
Then  because  she  liked  it. 

And  afterwards  because  it  got  her 
And  she  couldn’t  stop  . . . 
Reputation  and  alt  that  stuff. 


Too  many  guys  thought 
That  she  was  a 2 buck  novel. 

And  tried  to  finnagle  her  life  story 
-As  added  trimmings  for  their  money. 


College 
Shoe  Repair 

300  Broadway 

Phone  2949 

REPAIRS  WHILE  WAITING 
We  Call  For  and  Deliver 


The  Old 

SUN  INN 

Coffee  Shop  and  Taproom 

Mac  Arthur  Dauchy,  Prop. 

Phone  1930 


Sales  and  Service 

PASSENGER  CARS 
TRUCKS 
USED  CARS 

• 

Hauser 
Chevrolet  Co. 

324  West  Fourth 

Tel.  5500 


over 
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King  Coal  Co. 

We  Sell 

The  Best  Coal  Mined 

PHONE  2000 

Old  Company’s  Lehigh 
Phones:  1047-2923 

IN  BETHLEHEM  IT’S 

TRIMBLE 

FOR 

Fruit  ami  Produce 
Fish  and  Oysters 

115-119  W.  Third  Street 

WE  CATER  TO  FRATERNITIES 


Bethlehem  Auto 
Rehuilders  and 
Rehiiishers 


A perfect  job  from 

a speck  to  a wreck 

BARGAIN 

1935  Ford  Coupe  Roadster 
193G  Chevrolet  Master 

• 

2 10  Northampton  Avenue 

South  Side 

Between  2nd  and  3rd  Street 


Of  Human  Understanding 

from  preceding  page 

But  Maloney  knew  the  ropes 
And  didn’t  pull  any  of  this 
Tell-me-about-it-I-understand 
Sentimental  movie  technique. 


So  she  tolerated  him,  knowing 
That  there  are  few  enough  men 
Who  can  take  what  gods  bestow 
And  keep  tbeir  yap  shut. 


The  gag-line  on  her  is  short: 

She  loved  Flauncey  because, 

Guess  it,  he  was  a gentleman 
Who  called  her  “Miss”  and  smiled 
The  kind  of  a smile  that  puts 
A raccoon  coat  on  you,  not. 

Like  yours  and  yours,  a bed-sheet. 


And  Gertie  liked  Griselda 
Because  she  could  get  away  with  the 
old 

Book-of-the-Month,  Theatre  - Guild 
look. 

But  kept  her  True-Confessions 
.'\nd  East-115-St.-dancehall  ways 
Hidden  under  the  soiled  laundry. 


V.  GEORGIE 

Georgie  Lloyd  didn’t  give  a damn 
Any  more  about  wbat  Gertie  did. 
In  fact  he  didn’t  give  a damn 
About  practically  anything. 


Lloyd  did  odd  jobs  now  and  then 
To  pay  the  rent  and  shut  the  grocer 
up. 

But  that  was  all  he  ever  made. 

His  life  had  done  a bust 
When  vaudeville  burnt  up 
In  a hot  celluloid  flame. 


So  the  movies  were  his  big  enemies 
And  the  big  Stars  didn’t  mean 
A Bowery  bum’s  thank-you  to  him. 
The  crowds  pushing  into  theatres 
Didn’t  still  the  ghost  of  vaudeville 
For  him  or  take  away  his  memories 
Of  his  name  slapped  over  two-sheets. 


Whenever  he  spoke  to  Gertie, 

He’d  tell  her,  “Remember  this  kid. 
When  I die  I gotta  have  this  on 
The  slab  of  tombstone  over  my  head:  * 
‘In  his  hey-day  he  played  the  Palace 
And  packed  it!’  Don’t  forget.  Kid. 

That’s  all  I want  on  it  ...  ” 


Hogan’s  Floral 
Shoppe 

331  South  New'  Street 

Phone  3209 


GET  YOUR  HAIR  CUT 

at  the 

College 
Barber  Shop 


EarlH.  Gier 

Jeweler 

129  W.  Fourth  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Next  to  Post  Office 

Phone  1067 
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Sour  Grapes 

continued  from  page  five 

vinced  me  that  the  members  elect 
themselves  through  the  transference 
of  type  choice.  It  isn’t  blatant.  You  just 
elect  all  the  students  in  the  same  fra- 
ternity or  elect  all  those  whose  social 
education  has  reached  a certain  level 
of  artificiality  or  elect  all  the  students 
wearing  green  suede  shoes. 

“The  requisites  of  membership  in 
Alpha  Betta  Whatsis  are  excellence  of 
scholarship,  service  to  the  University, 
and  personal  integrity  and  character.” 
So  reads  sonorously  the  drivvel  of  the 
constitution.  And  so  it  goes  on  year 
after  year.  Mental  adolescents  taking 
upon  themselves  the  judgment  of  their 
contemporaries.  A few  grow  wise. 
Most  just  congeal  up  in  the  head.  But 
judge  they  must.  The  power  to  con- 
demn or  to  condone  must  be  theirs. 

Three  of  my  closest  friends  went 
down  with  me  to  defeat.  I guess  it’s 
because  we’re  depraved.  Just  a bunch 


of  intellectual  hoodlums.  You  see,  the 
four  of  us  are  still  virgins,  so  we  must 
commit  the  basest  of  crimes  in  other 
ways.  Once  I had  a lab  explosion  — 
that’s  it!  Arson!  Now  that  I under- 
stand, maybe  I shouldn’t  have  written 
this? 


FIREMAN : Just  hold  your  breath  and  jump,  miss. 

GIRl:  I don’tihave  to  hold  my  breath  1 1 eat  LIFE'SAVERS. 


■ f An  V f Everybody’s  breath  offends  now 

IVIIIK  A I then.  Let  Pep-O-Mint  Life 

XflvlIlAJLj  Savers  keep  yours  sweet  after 
eating,  drinking  or  smoking. 


I 


OLD  KING  COLE 
WAS  A SOUR 
OLD  soul/ 


HIS  STINKO  PIPE  MIXTURE 

knocked  out  everyone  but  the 
court  jester,  who  pleaded:  "Just 
clean  tlia t pipe  ol'yours and  switch 

(o  the  Brand  of  Grand  Aroma.” 


"IT  DOES  SMELL  GOOD!"  the 


rt  TO  THE 

grand  AI 


pOKINojo, 


king  agreed,  alter  he  puffed  those 
mild,  ripe  hurleys  in  Sir  Walter. 
"Give  this  man  half  my  kingdom, 
and  get  me  uuolhcv  2-ounce  tin! 


PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  I n a recent 
survey  by  Self-Help  Hureausof  2 5 representative 
universities,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 
first  or  second  out  of  66  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
at  a majority  of  these  colleges. 


TUNE  IN  Tommy  Dorsey  and  his  orchestra.  Every 
W ednesday,  8.30  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T„  NBC  Red  Network. 


He  to  She 


1 

He:  What  lovely  antique  furniture!  I wonder  where 
Mrs.  Smith  got  that  huge  old  chest? 

She:  Well,  they  tell  me  her  old  lady  was  the  same  way. 

—Pxyich  Bowl 


THE  STORK  CLUB 

•^nnouncei 

No  Couvert  or  Minimum,.. 
Evening  Dress  requested  at 
Supper.  Sunday  Evenings 
Informal. 


2 

He:  Never  tell  a secret  around  chairs. 

She:  Why? 

He:  Because  chairs  are  talebearers. 

— Frivol 


.T 

He:  Hello. 

She: 

He:  Oh,  well. 

— Voodoo 


4 

He:  What’s  that? 

She:  I said  I’m  perfect. 

He:  Oh.  Well,  I’m  practice. 

— Voodoo 


Anchors  Aweigh! 


College  is  a place  we  go 
When  we  simply  do  not  know 
What  vocation 
Should  command 
Our  aspiration. 

So  we  plan 
A long  vacation 

But  there’s  a way  this  time  to  kill 
Without  expense,  if  there’s  a will. 

We  can  save  the  old-man’s  gravy 
By  enlisting  in  the  Navy. 

— Joe  Boyle 
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Fritz  Mercur 

“INSURANCE” 

ALLENTOWN  TILE  and 
MARBLE  CO. 

221  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET 
ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Andrew  Rossetti,  Proprietor 

C.  A.  Dorney 
Furniture  Co. 

FURNITURE 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

DRAPERIES 
Allentown,  Pa. 


Arbogast 

and 

Bastian  Co. 

* 

Meats  and  Provisions 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Disc  Data 

continued  from  page  five 

fully  carries  across  to  the  listener 
with  sympathetic  warmth  Wagner’s 
moods  in  his  serious,  later  life.  (Vic- 
tor) . 

The  work  of  Mozart  is  very  much 
in  evidence  this  month.  Alfred  Wal- 
lenstein ressurects  for  Columbia 
Symphony  No.  25  in  G Minor,  a 
superior  work  of  Mozart  that  has 
somehow  been  neglected  until  this 
recording.  Despite  the  usual  lively 
violins,  the  tone  of  the  composition 
is  much  more  somber  than  the  major- 
ity of  Mozart’s  symphonies.  The 
whole  effect  is  a pleasing  one  of  del- 
icate seriousness.  For  those  who  can 
utilize  them,  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  Columbia  encloses  a com- 
plete miniature  score  with  each  al- 
bum. 

Mozart  is  one  of  the  three  com- 
posers (also  Schumann  and  Schu- 
bert) to  be  featured  in  the  current 
concert  series  of  the  New  Friends 
Of  Music.  Each  of  the  performances 
are  to  be  recorded  by  Victor.  One  of 
the  first  is  the  charming  Serenade 
“Fine  Kleine  Nachtmusik”  by  the 
Pro  Arte  Quartet,  assisted  by  bassist 
Claude  Hobday.  Though  the  most 
popular  of  Mozart’s  chamber  music, 
this  is  one  of  the  first  times  the 
piece  has  been  played  in  its  orig- 
inal form  rather  than  expanded  for 
a full  orchestra.  This  set  should 
prove  a favorite  for  those  partial  to 
chamber  music. 

BRIEFS 

BOB  CROSBY  (Decca)  South 
Rampart  Street  Parade  and  Dog 

over 

• 

surrealistic  pome  for  a scotty  doT 
who  wags  her  tail  and  is  lovely 

this  the  reason 
this  the  cause 
a rose  thrust 
in  the  gaping  jaws 

of  death  to  banquet 
not  to  be 
now  at  once 
but  presently 

will  cumulate 
the  orange  peel 
while  ninety  miles 
the  flames  congeal 

presently 
with  interest 

— Ics 


Ti„PIONe€R 
TAP  ROOM 

MUTORTC  murals  hj  CEORCf 

HOTEL  BETHLEHEM 

BvTHL€H€M  • P€NNA. 

CyiMtRJC^W  hloTUi  (pQ^ORSTian 


HUFF’S 

Join  Our  Victor  Record 
Society 

AND  GET  A RECORD 
PLAYER  FREE 

515  Main  Street 


UNION 

BANK 

and 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

of 

Bethlehem 
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Town  Blues  (12  inches);  Do  Ye  Ken 
John  Peel  and  Grand  Terrace  Rhy- 
thm; You’re  Driving  Me  Crazy  and 
Can’t  We  Be  Friends  (by  the  Bob 
Cats) ; I Simply  Adore  You  and 
Please  Be  Kind. 

Musician’s  delight  of  this  month  is 
the  twelve  incher  that  is  really  a solid 
foot  of  Dixieland.  Parade  is  supposed 
to  represent  a march  of  an  original 
Dixieland  band  from  the  grave  of  a 
recently  departed  musician.  Here  is 
one  of  the  few  of  the  many  recent 
descriptive  numbers  that  really  des- 
cribe . . . the  New  Orleans  band 
prancing  around  corners  . . . the 
drummer  working  up  the  march 
tempo. 

BENNY  GOODMAN  (Victor) 
Please  Be  Kind  and  Ti-Pi-Tin;  Al- 
ways And  Always  and  oOOH  Boom. 
How  great  was  Goodman’s  loss  when 
Krupa  quit  him  last  month  is  a 
question-that-only-time-will  - answer. 
Somehow,  the  band  now  seems  more 
relaxed  and  possessed  of  more  last- 
ing qualities  than  the  sensationalism 
that  was  largely  Krupa’s  doing.  At 
any  rate,  these  four  pressings  are 
his  best  of  late,  with  the  exception 
of  last  month’s  Don’t  Be  That  Way. 


Vibraphonist  Lionel  Hampden  sub- 
stitutes for  Krupa  on  the  traps  with 
exceptional  finish.  (Dave  Tough, 
formerly  of  Tommy  Dorsey,  is  the 
permanent  substitute).  In  addition  to 


Hampden,  the  band  has  three  other 
temporary  men,  Lester  Young,  Freddy 
Green  and  Walter  Page,  all  from  the 
Count  Basie  Outfit.  Maybe  that’s  why 
the  records  are  so  relax.ed. 

COUNT  BASIE  (Decca)  Georgi- 
anna  and  Blues  In  The  Dark;  Every 
Tub  and  Now  Will  You  Be  Good. 
The  Count  and  his  men  have  pretty 
well  established  themselves,  after 
several  false  starts,  as  one  of  our 
great  groups  of  jazz  musicians. 
There’s  good  evidence  in  Blues  Tub, 
with  the  Count’s  piano  doing  double 
duty. 

HORACE  HEIDT  (Brunswick)  A 
Gypsy  Told  Me  and  Bewildered. 
Smooth  and  satisfying  despite  those 
persistent  moaning  trombones  and 
staccato  brasses.  JIMMY  DORSEY 
(Decca)  At  A Perfume  Counter  and 
Love  Walked  In;  Two  Bouquets  and 
Joseph.  Some  “pop”  tunes  handled 
with  dispatch.  TOMMY  DORSEY 
(Victor)  Bewildered  and  Jezebel; 
Cornin’  Thro’  The  Rye  and  I Never 
Knew;  Yearning  and  ’Deed  I Do.  The 
popular,  not-yet-tiresome  formula  of 
Tommy’s  with  “Marie”  vocal  choruses 
and  everything. 


OZZIE  NELSON  (Bluebird)  Don’t 
Be  That  Way  and  The  Black  Cat; 
Joseph  and  Happy  Ending.  Where  is 
Ozzie  hiding?  We  should  have  more 
of  his  swinging. 


THE  STAR  BARBER 

OF  FOURTH  STREET 

(Opposite  Post  Office) 


ICE  CREAM  and  SODAS 
LIGHT  LUNCHES 

Miiiiiey’s  Confectionery 

Fourth  and  Broadway 


SMITH’S 
Broad  Street 
Cleaners  ^ Dyers 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing  and 
Repairing 

Hats  Cleaned  and  Blocked 

12  West  Broad  Street 
Bethleliein 

PHONE  2934 


AT  GOODENOUGH’S 


STEINWAY 
GRAND  - 5’  10” 


Beautiful  Condition 

Will  be  sold  at  very  low  price  to 
settle  an  estate. 

Agents  for  Steinway,  Kimball, 
Chickering,  Musette,  and  other 
F’amous  Pianos 


Furniture,  Frigidaire, 
Radios,  Pianos 

Goodeiiougli’s 

451  Main  Street 

Next  to  Hotel  Bethlehem 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  . . . 

ihe 

NEW  BEER  JACKETS 

and 

SPORT  {T)  SHIRTS 

at  the 

SUPPLY  BUREAU 


DRINKING 

Golden  Guernsey  Milk 

A Good  Health  Habit 

AMERICA’S  CHOICE  TABLE  MILK 


Deep  Cream  Line 
Appetizing  Flavor 


Rich  Below  Cream  Line 
Unvarying  Quality 


Ask  for  MOWRER’S  ICE  CREAM  Every  Time 

Phone  4236 


Three  things  that  add  up 
to  more  smohing pleasure. . . 

Chesterfields  refreshings  mildness., 
good  taste . . . and  appetizing  aroma 


Copyright  1938,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


..millions 


